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Give yourself a Thalhimers 


Charge Account for Christmas! 


There’s nothing quite as wonderful as a Thalhimers Charge 

Account to speed your Christmas shopping and make your gift buying 
pleasant yet fast! Your Charga-Plate is so handy and convenient .. . 
just say “charge it”, and you’re on your way in minutes with no frantic 
searching for change, no need to carry large sums of money with you. 
Come see or write our Credit Office on the 5th Floor about opening 

a regular or budget account and make your shopping easier and 


speedier for Christmas and all the rest of the year too! 








SICO SYSTEM OF TABLE SEATING 


Seats more people at lower cost 













SICO B-Y 


Rolling, folding table that easily seats 
100% more people than ordinary 
table systems. Easy to use, Sico 
Floating Fold can be operated by a 
child. No hinges, locks or latches to 
pinch fingers or wear out. Seats 16 
adults or up to 24 children. 


SiICO TIP-TOP 


Ideal for use in confined areas. Saves at 
least 100% more floor space than ordinary 
tables. Seats 8 adults or up to 10 children. 
Simple, safe action makes it easy to move 
and store. Benches eliminate aisle block- 
ing, other features reduce confusion and 





noise, 
VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES - 
CROUCH K. C. HART a 
C. E. CROUCH, >: ‘ < : ‘ 
2530 Crystal Sprinos Ave., S. W. 1323 Magnolia Avenue, a es ae rte -ory 
Roanoke, Virginia Norfolk, Virginia Takes only 3 seconds to fold or unfold— 
* cannot tip—does not bang floor—Table 
H. J. MOODY, R. C. HAYDON, JR. RALPH A. HELDERMAN, v resists movement while in use. Rugged 
Chester, Virginia Manassas, Virginia Chatham, Virginia construction assures long life. 





GTP enon acy 


Manufacturers & Distributors of 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Tclephone: RICHMOND: *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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Enjoy your guests—your automatic 
electric oven roasts the 


your automatic elec- 
turkey without watching 


tric coffee-maker 


ENTERTAINING 
iS FUN WHEN YOU 
LIVE ELECTRICALLY 











Come out of the kitchen—your electric Doughnuts for all—golden brown from 
griddle cooks pancakes right at the table your electric deep-fat fryer 
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VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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To Our FRIENDs: 
This is our message to wish you a very Merry Christmas— 








and acquaintances. 






own will swell with abundant happiness. 






throughout the coming year. 





Sincerely yours, 
JoserpH AND Marian VAN PELT 
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CHRISTMAS GREETING FROM THE VAN PELTS. President and Mrs. 
Van Pelt, pictured on our cover, send greetings to their friends as his two-year 
term as president of the Virginia Education Association comes to a close this month. 


A regular old-time Christmas—the kind you enjoy remembering, when 
thoughts inspire actions that result in the performance of good deeds to friends 


A delightful Christmas when, making glad the heart of someone else, your 


And for good measure, may happiness and prosperity attend all your efforts 
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The Convention was a good one— 
well planned and carried out, enjoy- 
able, and profitable. All of you did 
a fine job as usual. 

Mrs. Reba D. Hash 
Roanoke 


On behalf of the officers and mem- 
bers of the Virginia Speech and Drama 
Association, may I express to you our 
sincere thanks for your cooperation and 
assistance in preparing for the meeting 
of our organization during the VEA 
Convention. Our meeting at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel was most successful; 
however, as usual we had more in at- 
tendance than we had anticipated. 

Frances Cox, President 
Virginia Speech and Drama 
Association 

Newport News 


I felt that the VEA meeting was an 
excellent one. All of you around the 
VEA Headquarters should feel proud 
of the very excellent manner in which 
the meetings were conducted. That 
showed good planning. Let me thank 
you personally for the courtesies ex- 
tended me during the time I was in 
Richmond. 

P. E. Abalt 
Pearisburg 


Congratulations on the very fine 
VEA Convention! I believe that it was 
the best ever. 

Thank you again for the fine con- 
tribution you made to our local asso- 
ciation meeting in September. 

We would appreciate your sending 
us some samples of handbooks prepared 
by local associations. Also, we are in- 
terested in knowing which of your 
films are available during the week 
of November 29-December 3. 

F. C. Chaffin, Jr. 
News Ferry, Virginia 
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We are returning the film, “Skippy 
and the Three R’s”, to you by insured 
parcel post. We showed this film last 
night at our PTA meeting. It was un- 
usually well received, both by our pa- 
trons and teachers. 

Fred F. Knobloch 
Millboro 










I have just received and read care- 
fully the marked copy of the Septem- 
ber issues of the Virginia Journal. | 
am writing to express appreciation for 
the fine coverage of the Albany Con- 
ference, the picture of Virginia par- 
ticipants in that Conference, and the 
fact that you saw fit to publish ex- 
cerpts from the speech I made to the 
journal editors at Albany. 

While I was naturally interested in 
these items primarily, I must comment 
upon the total issue. I think it is a 
superb job. I was particularly im- 
pressed with your editorial on the 
Supreme Court decision and the chart 
on pages 32-33. This is an excellent 
pictorial representation on the organi- 
zational structure and the work of 
your Association. 

T. M. Stinnett 
Executive Secretary 
National Commission on 
Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 
Washington, D. C. 


The Virginia Vocational Association 
wishes to thank you for the wonderful 
assistance given us prior to and during 
the time of our annual meeting, Octo- 
ber 29, 1954. 

It was by far the best meeting we 
have ever had and the WRNL Audi- 
torium the most satisfying place we 
have had. 

Mrs. Jane J. Vogeley 
President-Elect, VV A 
Richmond 


Your article, ““Teeming With Teach- 
ers”, is excellent. It made me feel as 
if I had attended the NEA Conven- 
tion again. The past six years I have 
been going to school and teaching at 
North Georgia College. It is very 
helpful to get a nut shell report as seen 
from a first-timer. 

Antoinette Pool 


Norfolk 
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ips For Jeachons... 


Tour Thalhimers Service Build- 
ing in Richmond. 5 acres of up-to- 
the-minute efficiency incorporates the 
most advanced methods of handling 
merchandise. Especially interesting to 
distributive education students. Group 
tours for schools may be arranged by 
calling Thalhimers Service Building. 
Broad and Westmoreland Sts., Rich- 
mond—dial 3-4211, Ext. 261. 


Facts About S-D Day (Safe Driv- 
ing Day), December 15, 1954. 
This brochure to promote safe driving 
may be secured from The President’s 
Action Committee for Traffic Safety, 
General Services Building, Washington 
25, D. 


A Businessman Looks at Educa- 
tion, by Howard Henderson, is Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 211, attrac- 
tively written and available for 25 
cents from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. 
National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be 
given at 200 testing centers through- 
out the United States on Saturday, 
February 12, 1955. The college which 
a candidate is attending, or the school 
system in which he is seeking employ- 
ment, will advise him whether he 
should take the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations and which of the Optional 
Examinations to select. 
Application forms and a Bulletin of 
describing registration 
procedure and containing sample test 
iestions may be obtained from college 
fhcials, school superintendents, or di- 
tly from the National Teacher Ex- 
inations, Educational Testing Serv- 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 


Information 


Jersey. Completed applications, ac- 

companied by proper examination fees, 
| be accepted by the ETS office dur- 
November and December, and in 

January so long as they are received 
re January 14, 1955. 
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nerican Educational Catalog is 
0 education, listings of records 
lable for classroom instruction. 
ect, title, publisher, author, grade 
price are given in these listings 


\ 


and obtainable at $1 net postpaid from 
the R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 
45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


United Nations Diary—the first 
United Nations vest-pocket diary has 
been issued by the UN Department of 
Public Information to meet world-wide 
requests for a diary notebook specializ- 
ing in international information. The 
diary is priced at $1.25 in a leatherette 
edition and $2.50 for the leather- 
bound edition, and may be purchased 
at the United Nations Bookshop in the 
General Assembly Building, or from 
local booksellers. Mail orders, and 
bulk-rate inquiries, should be addressed 
to the John C. Winston Company, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Recruitment and Selection of 
School Administrators and Pre- 
Service Preparation of School 
Administrators are reports to the 
profession published for the Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Admin- 
istration, Middle Atlantic Region, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y., available at 
$1.00 each. 


Health Books for Boys and Girls 
is an attractive catalogue available 
from D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 


Federal Debt Management—Di- 
gest of a statement on National Policy 
by the Research and Policy Committee 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Single copies available 
without charge. 


New Metal Loose-Leaf Binder en- 
ables a duplicating department to bind 
anything duplicated, printed, typed, 
or drawn, in either plastic or metal 
bindings. Standard-spaced holes per- 
mit interchange and is useful wherever 
frequent page changes are necessary. 
Available from General Binding Cor- 
poration, 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Young America’s Heritage Books 
are fully described in a booklet avail- 
able from Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. 














FOR THE BEST POSSIBLE 
[FOOD] SéRV/CE 


Your Own Private Bank? 


|It sure is! A freezer gives you back a 
|dollar’s worth of food for a dollar’s 
/worth put in. 
| money to shrink in a bank—why let your 
| food supply shrink in value? 

| Take advantage of surplus commodities. 
| Save left-overs. The freezer pictured is 
|all aluminum, all-welded. The finest 
|money can buy. 


You don’t expect your 





1G. Kolbe. inc 





1 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 





Bi-racial education 
yesterday and today— 
guides for tomorrow 


Schools 
in Transition 


Edited by ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR., 
and MARGARET W. RYAN 


Case studies of 24 communities in 
6 states bordering the South, from 
New Jersey to Arizona, that have 
recently made the change from 
bi-racial public schools to inte- 
grated systems. The best guide for 
solving the problems that face 
public schools today. $3.00 


The Negro and 
the Schools 


By HARRY S. ASHMORE 


Foreword by Justice Owen J. Roberts 
Revised edition, with text of 
Supreme Court Decision 


An impartial look at the whole 
picture of bi-racial education. “An 
historic document . . . for the in- 
formation and understanding of 
the American people as a whole.” 
—Frank P. Graham, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review 

Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.50 


AD At all bookstores 
7; THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
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Ne t 3 EWR Ee Rallying point for happy times... that’s Coca-Cola. 


Such delicious, matchless flavor 


e each time you raise a frosty bottle to your lips. 
like = 
How magical its refreshment, 


2 how welcome its sparkling goodness, 
ko | mM 0 how perfectly it goes with other food. 




















COKE" IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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AZ OO0000 Investment in Your Suture 





HESE BUILDINGS are the largest and most com- 
§ wots equipped laboratories in the world de- 
voted exclusively to research on portland cement 
and concretc. They are dedicated to producing sci- 
entific data, new engineering procedures and prac- 
tical information for cement and concrete users 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Inside these laboratories scientists are able to 
carry out experiments under conditions colder than 
the Arctic, hotter than the Equator, dryer than the 
Sahara, wetter than the Amazon Valley. They have 
at their disposal the most modern scientific appara- 
tus obtainable. 


These enlarged new laboratory facilities re-em- 


phasize the primary purpose of the Portland Cement 


Association—which is to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete through sci- 
entific research and engineering field work, and to 
make freely available to the public the most up-to- 
date knowledge regarding cement and concrete and 
their engineering applications. 


These new laboratories are a symbol of the faith 
which the 67 member companies of the Association 
have in the future of our country. They are dedicated 
to helping build a better America and thus are in- 
deed an investment in your future. 


A list of Association members—cement manufac- 
turers whose financial support makes these labora- 
tories and broad Association engineering service 
program possible—will be supplied on request. 











ORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1210 STATE PLANTERS BANK BLDG., RICHMOND 19, VA. 
noticnal organization to improve ana extend the uses of portiand cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
DECEMBER, 1954 7 





















Combination Portable Cabinet and Projection Table 


An All-In-One Projection Unit That Features: 
Shock resistant plywood top. 


Ample storage space with adjustable shelf for any make 
speaker and accessories. 


Sturdy lock on cabinet door to protect valuable equipment. 
Large 3” ball bearing swivel casters (two with brakes). 
Sturdy all steel construction. 

Durable baked enamel finish in harmonizing buff. 


Designed in cooperation with Audio Visual authorities to 
meet all the needs of their departments in School, Church and 
Industry. 





PRICE $59.00 f.o.b. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


A Combination Band Director’s Stand and Folio Cabinet 


That will adequately equip the band room with these all-in- 
one important features: 


Adjustable top to suit the director’s height. 


Large storage space under adjustable top where director’s 
folio, baton, etc., may be conveniently stored. 


Shelves hold 50 individual folios of band music. 


Portable—(3” ball bearing casters) —use in practice room or 
on concert stage. Complete with Lamp. 





Doors open to orchestra side of cabinet, unexposed to audience. 


Sturdy all steel construction throughout. 






A requirement for every high school and college that has a band or orchestra. 


PRICE $159.00 f.o.b. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


Richmond 20, Virginia 









104 South Foushee Street (Near Cary) 








Member: National School Service Institute 
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Editorials 


Educational Leadership 


N OUR opinion, the article by Superintendent H. 

|. Willett, which we are reprinting in this issue of 
the Journal, does the best job yet done of answering 
the major criticisms to which our public schools are 
being subjected. By good sense and example he refutes 
many of the criticisms. Other complaints he frankly 
admits are justified, but he incisively explains the 
obstacles which lie in the way of a solution and indi- 
cates what is being done to overcome them. He also 
discusses the paramount problems which must be 
solved by both lay and school people if our schools 
are to meet the incredible challenges of these times. 
Again his analysis and suggestions are characterized 
by a courageous kind of practicality that one does 
not encounter often enough nowadays. 

We were mighty proud when he, a Virginian, 
became president-elect of the American Association of 
Schoo] Administrators, the greatest professionai honor 
which can come to a school superintendent. Already, 
before taking office as President this spring, he has 
brought dignity to that office by the publication of 
this splendid article in the Atlantic. 

We are fortunate to have this type of leader in Vir- 
ginia. A further example of this leadership follows. 


A Pattern for Local Effort 


F YOU find that the salaries of teachers in your 

school division are slipping behind those of com- 
parable ability, what is the best course to follow?’ 
Richmond has taken an approach that is unusual, at 
least for Virginia, which seems to be sensible, sound 
and reasonable and one, we believe, that might set a 
pattern for other counties and cities in the State to 
follow. 

In early Fall, the Richmond City School Board 
appointed a Special Citizens Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries composed of twelve prominent citizens, repre- 
senting various areas and business and civic groups. 
They were asked to study teachers’ salaries now being 
paid; the salaries existing in the rest of the State, the 
region and the nation. They were asked to analyze 
salaries being paid by business and industry in Rich- 
mond for positions of comparable training and ex- 
perience as well as to examine the local economic sit- 

‘ion in relation to the State, region and nation as 

whole. Upon this as a basis they were asked to 
make detailed recommendations concerning Richmond 
teachers salaries not later than December 1. The first 
committee meeting was held on October 14 and their 
report was made to the school board on November 
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22. Between these two meetings the group met as a 
whole six times and there were numerous sub-commit- 
tee meetings. 

Members of the Committee were: E. Claiborne 
Robins, President of A. H. Robins Company, manu- 
facturers of pharmaceuticals, immediate past President 
of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce; W. Harry 
Schwarzschild, Jr., President of the Central National 
Bank, and incoming president of the Richmond 
Chamber; Raymond M. Munsch, Vice-President 
of Miller and Rhoads, and in charge of personnel; 
John E. Damerel, Assistant Secretary and Director of 
Personnel, Thalhimer Brothers; David C. Deans, Jr., 
Vice-President, North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; Ernest B. Pugh, Assistant State Direc- 
tor, CIO; Morgan W. Strother, President, W. Fred 
Richardson Storage Corp.; J. Clifford Miller, Jr., 
President, Miller Manufacturing Co., lumber supply; 
Mrs. V. Goodwyn Welsh, civic and PTA leader; Mrs. 
William S. Cudlipp, civic and PTA leader; T. Nelson 
Parker, Attorney, and former Mayor of Richmond; 
and J. Phillips Coleman, Vice-President, First and 
Merchants National Bank. 

One member said the material they studied weighed 
four and one-half pounds. It included studies made 
by the VEA, NEA, Annual Report of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, brochures of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers—‘‘Our Public 
Schools and Their Financial Support’, and ‘““This 
We Believe,’ the recent publication of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States—‘‘Education— 
An Investment in People’, Statistical Reports of the 
Richmond City Schools for the past three years, and 
the attractive, illustrated annual report of the Rich- 
mond City Schools—‘‘Our Children—T heir Growth 
In Citizenship.’ It also included many special studies 
made by the Richmond school staff, as well as by the 
committee itself. 

So important do we consider the local study, ‘‘Some 
Criteria That Should Be Considered in Determining 
Teachers’ Salaries’, that we are running it in full: 
(1) Cost of living index for Richmond 

Using January, 1939, as a base period of 100 per cent, 
the cost of living index for Richmond has increased from 


167.7 in June of 1948 to 182.5 in May of 1954. This 
places Richmond among the top in the nation. 


(2) Salaries paid to other employees locally requiring comparable 
training and abilities. 
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Salaries paid teachers in other communities, with particular 
emphasis on Virginia and other more comparable areas. 
Richmond ranks 11th in beginning salary and 7th in top 
salary for teachers with a Bachelor's Degree among the cities 
and counties of Virginia, Richmond ranks 113th for be- 
ning salary and 109th in top salary for teachers with a 
Bachelor’s Degree among the 125 urban districts of 100,000 
or more population in the United States. Of the districts 
paying a lower beginning salary than Richmond, 7 included 
counties; of those paying a lower maximum, 9 included 
counties. 

How do teachers’ salaries compare with other comparable 
non-teaching jobs in other school communities? 


Richmond's ability to pay good salaries 

Richmond has approximately 5 per cent of the pupils en- 
rolled in the public schools of Virginia, 10 per cent of the 
taxable wealth, and 10 per cent of the income. In taxable 
wealth back of each child in average daily attendance between 
the ages of 6-20, Richmond is exceeded only by Alexandria, 
Williamsburg, and Virginia Beach. The last two do not 
present comparable situations. 


The educational effort that is being made in relationship to 
ability 

The true tax rate for 1950, as developed by the State Taxa- 
tion Division and represents the latest figures available, 
showed that Richmond had a rate for schools of .599. This 
gives Richmond a rank of 13th among the 29 cities in the 
State and 44th among the counties and cities. 


Can Richmond recruit and hold top level teachers in all 
fields? This is important in determining the standards that 
will be maintained for the next twenty-five or more years. 
This problem is becoming increasingly difficult. Visits to 
colleges revealed that prospective teachers were surprised at 
the relatively low salaries in Richmond and frequently asked 
why Richmond did not pay higher salaries. We had ac- 
ceptances of approximately two-thirds of this year’s grad- 
uates who were offered jobs following a visit to the colleges. 
This figure was boosted considerably by the acceptance of 
people from colleges located in the city who did their practice 
teaching in our schools. 


Do teachers feel that the community is making a reasonable 
effort to pay a living salary? This is very important to 
morale. 

This is one of our more serious problems. We feel that 
unless there is a substantial increase for next year there will 
develop a serious morale problem. For example, our teachers 
become upset when they talk with other teachers from other 
school divisions in the State and out of the State and see 
that Richmond is gradually falling behind. The fact that 
no raise was granted for the 1954-55 session was accepted in 
good spirit but with the definite expectation that a real at- 
tempt to improve teachers’ salaries would be made in the 
next budget. We have lost some of our outstanding young 
men, and most of those that remain are forced to seek other 
employment to supplement their teacher salaries in order to 
support their families. This tends to reduce their effective- 
ness in the teaching job. 


Are teachers leaving the profession, and what are the reasons? 
Particular emphasis should be given to men teachers in this 
category. 

Attached is a survey of teachers leaving Richmond during 
the past two school sessions. The most serious problems in 
this area are recruitment, ability to hold men teachers and 
teachers in special fields, and the effect on morale of those 
teachers who remained with us when they could have higher 
salaries elsewhere. 


The decrease in the number of persons preparing to teach 


The per cent of college graduates preparing to teach has 
shown a gradual decrease for the nation as a whole. Using 
1950 as a base of 100%, the number preparing to teach had 
decreased 7.5% in 1951, to 14.1% in 1952, to 20.8% in 
1953, and to 25.8% in 1954. 

Surveys in Virginia indicate that we are not training enough 
teachers to take care of the approximately 2,000 teachers 
needed for replacement, not to mention the 1,000 additional 
teachers needed to staff our schools due to increased enroll- 
ments. For example, a survey by the V.E.A. indicates that 
all white colleges in the State, public and private, prepared 
only 854 teachers during the session 1953-54. 





In special areas like speech where we are in competition with 
the rest of the nation, we find it almost impossible to supply 
our needs. In fact, several positions in speech are not filled 
at the present time. 


Highlights of the report which will affect the teach- 
ers of one twentieth of Virginia's children are as fol- 
lows: 


1. ‘“The beginning salary—$2650 is definitely on 
the low side when the median low rate in Richmond 
for junior clerks is only $100 less than the teacher's 
starting salary, and only a maximum of a high schoo] 
education required.” 


2. ‘“‘The present maximum salary—$4150 for a 
classroom teacher—does not make a teaching career 
in the Richmond schools attractive for two reasons: 


(1) Because it is less than an individual with the 
same qualifications and experience could earn in pri- 
vate industry, and (2) after 11 years there is no 
financial incentive. 


3. That there be a $350 increase across the board 
for teachers’ salaries, increasing the minimum for 
Bachelor’s Degree holders from its present $2650 to 
$3000, and its maximum from its present $4150 to 
$4500. 


4. That the present 11 steps of $150 annual incre- 
ment be maintained. 


5. That at the end of the 14th, 17th, and 20th 
years of continued meritorious service teachers receive 
an additional increment of $200, thus making a new 
maximum of $5100 after 20 years of service. 


6. That the present differential for Master’s De- 
gree holders be maintained. 


7. That this year no one receive more than an ad- 
ditional $350 increase. This means that for all 
teachers in the 11 step scale an increase of $350 will 
be received plus the normal increment of $150 con- 
tained in the old schedule. 


8. That for all teachers beyond the 11th step, or 
presently at the maximum, the $200 increase be given 
no oftener than every two years until they have reach- 
ed the proper level under the new plan. 


The Committee has considered the desirability of 
a merit system for school teachers—but it cannot 
recommend a practical merit rating plan to the School 
Board. 


On Wednesday, November 24, the School Board 
concurred in these ‘‘sound and realistic’’ reeommenda- 
tions and asked the City Council, through the City 
Manager, Horace H. Edwards, to include in its budget 
for next year the estimated $550,000 to initiate the 
first step in putting the new salary schedule into effect. 


(Since the above was written, City Manager Ed- 
wards has presented his budget to the City Council 
which includes funds for the salary schedules as 
proposed. ) 
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HE attitude of the American 

people towards public educa- 
tion during much of the first half 
of the century was one of uncritical 
trust. [here was an almost ‘“‘blind 
faith’’ in education on the part of 
the masses as the answer to the ful- 
fillment of their hopes and aspira- 
tions for their children. During 
the early years of the century, how- 
ever, scant thought was given by 
the general public to the kind of 
education since the curriculum of 
the schools afforded little diversity 
or flexibility. Furthermore, the 
majority of the parents, with little 
formal education themselves, were 
slow to analyze or criticize the 
school curriculum. The people 
generally did not concern them- 
selves with the operation of the 
schools, and this lack of involve- 
ment on their part was to result 
ver the years in a lagging financial 
You cannot improve 
schools—or build new ones— 
without money. 

But by 1950 a great change had 
curred. Today public education 
has become a mirror that reflects 
the frustrations, doubts, and con- 
fused concepts of a people who have 
been caught up for the first time in 
a series of problems and responsi- 

lities which cannot be solved by 

old methods. Our institutions 
inevitably reflect our individual 
strengths and weaknesses. And in 
he uncertainty of today our pub- 

school system is under constant 
scrutiny and criticism. 


support. 


What’s wrong with our schools? 


Emerging from the pervading at- 
sphere of uneasiness and censure 
which has enveloped the nation, 
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there are focal points of pressure 
upon the public schools. In the 
course of this discussion [ shall at- 
tempt to analyze the following 
criticisms, which are heard repeat- 
edly from parents today: 

“Pupils do not perform as well 
in academic areas as they did in 
former years.’’ ‘This criticism is 
often accompanied by the comment 
that too much attention is being 
given to vocational education. 

“Schools are not placing enough 
emphasis on the three R’s; conse- 
quently, pupils cannot read, write, 
or figure as well as they did in past 
generations.” 

“Schools fail to develop and to 
maintain good discipline.”’ 

“The public schools are irreligi- 
ous and godless.’’ Criticisms also 
come from those who feel that the 
schools teach too much religion 
and do not maintain the proper 
separation between church and 
state. 

‘Educators seek to keep the con- 
trol of education to themselves, 
and they use a mystic jargon to 
confuse the public.”’ 

“Public schools emphasize co- 
Operative action at the expense of 
rugged individualism, thereby 
tending to undermine the free en- 
terprise system.’’ The more ex- 
treme critics in this area say very 
frankly that in their opinion the 
public schools are becoming social- 
istic. Criticism of the use of cer- 
tain textbooks with an allegedly 
socialistic philosophy has appeared 
in many sections of the country. 
This subject will be dealt with 
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separately in an article to follow in 
this series. 

“Report cards contribute to a 
namby-pamby type of education 
and do not tell parents what they 
want to know.” 

“The public schools cost too 
much.”” This issue is fundamental 
and will go deeper as the tax 
burden for our schools is increased. 
The cost factor is felt by some to 
be the real motivating drive behind 
many of the other criticisms. 

In addition, there is a second 
body of criticism which stems from 
teachers and educational admin- 
istrators who wish to join hands 
with laymen in making necessary 
improvements. In their eyes, all 
other problems are secondary to 
this question: How can we recruit 
and hold the best teachers that our 
society can afford? Again, how 
can we educate the masses without 
imposing classroom’ enrollments 
that are far too large for satisfac- 
tory results?’ How can the needs 
of the slow learner be met more 
adequately without stultifying and 
watering down the intellectual per- 
formance of brighter pupils?’ How 
can the schools become more ef- 
fective in developing better work 
habits which will dispel the idea 
that a person can get something for 
nothing? 

Teachers and _ superintendents 
recognize that the public schools 
must play an important role in re- 
capturing the pioneer spirit that 
made this nation great, and that 
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this pioneer spirit must nijw be 
exercised in the realm of Human 
relations, a task which is more dif- 
ficult than conquering a wilderness. 
It will require men who can apply 
the scientific method to human 
problems, who can interpret data 
and suspend judgment until al! the 
facts are available, and who possess 
a personal integrity that is rooted 
in deep spiritual convictions. 


The changes in curriculum 


Many curricular changes have 
taken place during the first half of 
the century; fundamentally, they 
have evolved out of the research 
and developments of the present 
scientific age and are not merely the 
result of theories advanced by a few 
persuasive educators. The similari- 
ty which exists in the educational 
structure and curriculum of the 
American schools without the di- 
rection and control of a federal 
bureau of education is a marvel to 
most Europeans, and gives testi- 
mony to the fact that changes in 
the curriculum have developed out 
of basic sources that represent all 
parts of the United States. 

Of prime importance in under- 
standing the curriculum of today 
is recognition of the fact that indi- 
vidual differences do exist in chil- 
dren. In 1900 the idea was preva- 
lent that one child could learn any- 
thing as well as any other child if 
he would but apply himself with 
equal industry. Under such a con- 
cept, ignoring differences in indi- 
vidual abilities, failure could be at- 
tributed only to a lack of effort 
and perseverance, a defect consid- 
ered to be evidence of weakness in 
moral character. 


The changes in methods 


Educators continued to develop 
their curricular practices around 
these concepts until psychological 
research proved these early ideas to 
be fallacious and pointed the way 
to more promising practices. For 


example, psychologists discerned 
that the axiom ‘“‘Practice makes 
perfect’’ was conditioned by a 
number of factors. Unless the 
thing practised had some meaning 
for the individual, practice alone 
did not produce the desired change 
or improvement. This change in 
the psychological concept of drill 
does not mean that it is unimpor- 
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tant, but that practice must be the 
kind that is needed and that it 
must take place in situations that 
have meaning for the learner. Con- 
sequently, modern curricular prac- 
tices attempt to place the teaching 
of the three R’s, for example, in 
situations involving their continu- 
ing and purposeful use. 


An older concept taught that 
knowledge is power, but both 
psychology and experience indicate 
that for knowledge to become 
power it most lead to action. 
Knowledge about good citizenship 
or good health does not necessarily 
produce either. Here again the 
modern school emphasizes the im- 
portance of knowledge, but it also 
attempts to involve the child in the 
study and practice of good health 
and good citizenship. 

Teachers also recognize that 
there is a close relationship be- 
tween interest and effort. Research 
indicates that fear and punishment 
are not as effective motivating 
forces as interest. Good conduct 
results less from punishment than 
from pleasant and friendly rela- 
tionships. On the other hand, this 
does not mean that punishment 
should not be used when necessary. 
The skilled teacher uses many dif- 
ferent techniques to arouse the in- 
terest of her pupils and keeps re- 
ward and punishment in the proper 
balance. 

Proposed changes are sometimes 
blamed for existing inadequacies 
before those changes have been put 
into operation to a degree that 
would justify an accurate apprais- 
al of results. For example, in one 
state the revised curriculum pro- 
gram was blamed for the allegedly 
poor preparation of college fresh- 
men, in spite of the fact that the 
revised program at that time had 
barely been started and was being 
used only in the eighth grade of 
approximately fifteen high schools. 
It is important, therefore, for lay- 
men not only to study the program 
and to appraise its present weak- 
nesses but also to determine with 
equal care the causes for such de- 
ficiencies. 


The influence of John Dewey 


There are frontier thinkers 
among educators as in all profes- 
sional and business groups. In this 


group of educators the name of 
John Dewey has gained more ar- 
dent supporters and more vehement 
critics than any other. His books 
and his influence contributed to 
many of the curricular changes. It 
was his belief that children learn 
by doing and thinking. He em- 
phasized the solving of problems 
as being a far more desirable ap- 
proach to effective learning than 
isolated memorization of subject 
matter. The emphasis that he 
placed upon direct experiences re- 
lated to the interest of the child 
and compatible with the best in- 
terests of society gave impetus to 
the development of an expanded 
and vitalized curriculum. 


The ambiguity that is found in 
some of Mr. Dewey’s writings ac- 
counts in part for the conflict that 
has surrounded his philosophy and 
embroiled some of his more zeal- 
ous disciples. Worthy of note is 
the fact that in his later writings 
he avoided the use of the word 
‘‘pragmatism”’ because of the mis- 
interpretation that he felt had been 
given to certain statements by some 
of his followers. In fact, as early as 
1928 he expressed strong disagree- 
ment with many of the so-called 
‘““progressive’’ practices of that 
period. 

It is possible to differ with 
Dewey’s concept of truth, his ideas 
about religion, and some of his edu- 
cational views and still be aware of 
the fact that he did expound and 
clarify certain important educa- 
tional truths which have with- 
stood the careful tests of research. 
These truths cannot be _ tossed 
lightly aside because one of their 
most persuasive exponents hap- 
pened to propose certain philoso- 
phical views which were objection- 
able to some educators and laymen. 
Furthermore, there is evidence to 
indicate that Dewey would agree 
with some of the present critics of 
education. For example, it was 
Dewey himself who wrote, “It is 
not too much to say that a normal 
person demands a certain amount 
of difficulty to surmount in order 
that he may have full and vivid 
sense of what he is about and hence 
have a lively interest in what he 
is doing.” He did preach a new 
educational philosophy for his day 
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when he said, ‘‘It is absurd to sup- 
pose that a child gets more intellec- 
tual or mental discipline when he 
goes at a matter unwillingly than 
when he goes at it out of the full- 
ness of his heart,’’ but few educa- 
tors now would fail to agree with 
the validity of this statement. 


In the flush of enthusiasm for 
new practices some schools did try 
to make changes too rapidly, and 
some went to extremes in allowing 
too much freedom and in giving 
too little direction. Such cases 
helped to build a resistance to any 
changes and to give the word ‘‘pro- 
gressive’’ a connotation in educa- 
tion that has become undesirable. 

ducation is now passing through 
a very wholesome period when it 
is attempting to sift out the best 
of the old and the new. Out of the 
discussions, appraisals, and dissen- 
sions there is emerging a program 
which attempts to.translate knowl- 
edge into desirable action. 


Vocational vs. general education 


Public schools still tend to do a 
better job of college preparation 
than they do in preparing the 
group that is not college bound. In 
the first place there has been con- 
siderable lost motion over the ques- 
tion of vocational versus general 
education. Too frequently, both 
parents and teachers have felt that 
vocational education was primarily 
for those who could not pass aca- 
demic subjects. They have failed 
to recognize that a pupil with low 
intelligence could not be, for ex- 
ample, a _ successful electrician. 
Consequently, highly technical vo- 
cational subjects often became the 
dumping ground for those pupils 
who had been unable to find suc- 
ess elsewhere. Since business rep- 
resented one of the earlier voca- 

onal subjects introduced into the 
oublic high schools, it became all 
too common to find among high 

hool graduates pupils of low 
ipacity who were proficient in the 

e of the typewriter but who 

cked the ability to spell and to 
se acceptable English. 

Today both parents and educa- 

ts are becoming more realistic. 

cational education is being rec- 
nized as having a place for many 
pils, but the fitting of the indi- 
lual to the job requires careful 
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A native of Tidewater Virginia, he began his school career as a teach- 
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area, which prepared him for dealing with today’s pressing problems. 

Mr. Willett’s article is the first in a series of leading articles on the 
American public schools published by the Atlantic Monthly and is re- 
printed with permission from the October, 1954 issue. 

Copyright 1954 by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston 16, 
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guidance and close codperation 
with the community. The more ex- 
pensive guidance functions of 
placement and follow-up have too 
frequently been done poorly or not 
at all. Business leaders, often with 
just cause, have felt that school ad- 
ministrators were unwilling to give 
attention to their suggesions and 
criticisms. On the other hand, 
businessmen have been tardy in 
listening to what the school had to 
offer and in using resources that 
were available—at times even fail- 
ing to check with the schools to 
see if a prospective employee had 
actually graduated from high 
school as claimed on the personnel 
application. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
humanities are being revitalized 
and that their importance in the 
curriculum for the less gifted child 
as well as for the gifted is also be- 
ing recognized. The present im- 
proved situation is partly the re- 
sult of better clarification of the 
purposes and functions of voca- 
tional education. Some people may 
not be able to understand Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, but it is important 
for them to read and interpret 
newspapers and magazines accur- 
ately not only as a means of cul- 
tural advancement and personal en- 
joyment, but also as an essential 
part of the requirement for success- 
ful employment and _ intelligent 
citizenship. Work with the hands 
is often used by good teachers to 
help give meaning to subjects and 
areas that some pupils learn poorly, 
if at all, in the abstract. The con- 
flict between vocational education 
and the humanities is being re- 
solved with mutual helpfulness. 


The humanities are less likely to 
maintain an aura of respectability 
by looking askance at such func- 
tional areas as vocational training, 
and people generally are recogniz- 
ing that for many persons lan- 
guages may have vocational values 
that equal their cultural implica- 
tions. No other generation has 
read as much as the present one. 
This fact is indicated by school 
records, magazine sales, and public 
library reports. Certainly the 
battle for better cultural tastes and 
appreciation has not yet been won, 
but progress is being made even in 
the face of a new and vigorous 
competition from various media 
that succumb to mediocrity. 


The three R’s 


This question may then be 
raised: ‘‘We admit that a broad, 
more flexible curriculum is neces- 
sary today, but what about the 
quality of pupils’ performances, 
particularly in the three R’s?”’ 
There is sufficient evidence to indi- 
cate that today’s pupil can gener- 
ally outperform his earlier cousins 
in the three R’s. For example, Dr. 
Ralph Tyler made a comprehen- 
sive study of the reading abilities 
of persons inducted into the Armed 
Services during World War I and 
during World War II and estab- 
lished the fact that the average in- 
ductee was reading on the sixth 
grade level in World War I and on 
the tenth grade level in World War 
II. In the First World War an il- 
literate was a person who could not 
read at all, while in the Second 
World War those persons were 
classified as illiterate who read be- 
low the fourth grade level. 








The identical tests that were 
given to boys and girls several gen- 
erations ago have been given to a 
number of boys and girls of the 
same age today, and with few ex- 
ceptions the modern child performs 
as well or better on the same test. 
This comparison does not take into 
consideration the fact that such 
subjects as history and science to- 
day cover an ever-increasing scope. 
If a fair appraisal is sought, it must 
also be remembered that schools to- 
day include nearly all the children 
up to the age of sixteen or beyond, 
while a few generations ago it was 
only ‘‘the cream of the crop” of 
the teen-agers who were found in 
school. 

The secondary schools have been 
evaluated more in terms of the aca- 
demic success of their graduates in 
college than by any other single 
standard. The majority of public 
school educators would not agree 
that this type of evaluation is al- 
ways a fair appraisal, because it 
fails to take into account the quali- 
ty of the instruction in the college, 
nor does it usually differentiate 
those students who are recom- 


mended by the secondary school 


from those who may have been ad- 
mitted by the college for reasons 
other than scholastic ability. How- 
ever, despite the cries which are 
heard that high school graduates 
cannot read and that colleges must 


The busy registration desk where a record crowd of 
5,459 actually registered, with an estimated attendance of 


6,500 at the convention. 


teach reading, outstanding gradu- 
ates of the public schools have 
generally continued to make the 
same excellent records in college. 
There are many high schools whose 
graduates in college pass a higher 
percentage of classes than is the 
percentage of promotion in those 
high schools themselves. Further- 
more, the public schools will be 
found to supply their full quota of 
honor graduates in college. 


Good discipline 

The discussion thus far has 
dealt with the more formal curricu- 
lar areas. What about the effects 
of less formalized procedures upon 
the youth of today? Is it true that 
discipline has been abandoned and 
that freedom means doing as you 
please? It is usually safe to say 
that the best evidence of good dis- 
cipline and youth citizenship that 
is to be found in the community 
will be found in the schools. If 
the reader doubts the correctness 
of this statement or feels that it is 
not true in his community, I sug- 
gest that he visit first his schools 
and then the homes and other 
places that serve young people. The 
schools today place much emphasis 
on self-discipline, but teachers and 
administrators recognize that ex- 
ternal discipline must be applied 
promptly and positively when self- 
discipline fails. The greatest blow 
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to good discipline has come from 
those few parents who wish dis- 
ciplinary measures applied to their 
neighbors’ children but not to 
their own. Many people have an 
entirely false impression of the dis- 
cipline that public schools try to 
foster in the face of tremendous dif- 
ficulties. The antisocial acts of a 
few make the front page headlines, 
but the fact that 90 to 95 per cent 
behave reasonably well has little 
dramatic appeal. Compare the 
treatment and spread which would 
be given to the following two items 
of information :— 
High school boy arrested for de- 


facing white columns at the entrance 
to high school building. 


The student councils of two high 
schools work out plan that promotes 
good sportsmanship between schools 
at competitive contests. 


The best schools today place 
emphasis on the type of discipline 
that grows out of self-control and 
responsibility. Pupils not reacting 
favorably to this approach meet 
firm and positive action in the form 
of external controls. These schools 
try to be firm but fair. Punishment 
is directed more toward correction 
than retribution. 

It is true that today’s youngsters 
are more exuberant and express 
themselves more freely, but they 
are also more honest in saying what 
they think. Good discipline em- 
phasizes constructive action rather 


Scene from the exhibit hall where nearly one hundred 
exhibitors displayed the latest equipment and teaching 
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than repressive conformity. Fur- 
thermore, the automobile and other 
developments of this scientific age 
present problems and temptations 
unknown fifty years ago; and the 
youth in our schools are accepting 
more responsibility than ever be- 
fore to create a climate of opinion 
that is favorable to good citizen- 
ship. A visit to any good student 
council in action will demonstrate 
this point. 


Religion in practice 


Perhaps the most unfair criti- 
cism that has been directed at the 
public schools has been the al- 
legedly godless influence. The place 
of religion in the schools has been 
thoroughly canvassed in the At- 
lantic. It is true that public schools 
do not teach sectarian religion, but 
they do emphasize a belief in God. 
The schools seek to be laboratories 
where moral action is encouraged 
and practised. It is recognized that 
this moral action needs the moti- 
vating power of religion, the im- 
portance of which should be and is 
taught in the public schools. In 
referring to how the public schools 
teach religion, L. P. Jack made the 
following statement:— 


We teach it all day long. We teach 
it in arithmetic by accuracy. We 
teach it in language by learning to 
say what we mean. We teach it in 
history by humanity. We teach it in 
geography by breadth of mind. We 
teach it in handicraft by thorough- 





School Secretaries prepare to leave 
for Williamsburg where their section 
meeting was held. 
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ness. We teach it in astronomy by 
reverence. We teach it on the play- 
ground by fair play. 


A choir singing sacred music, chil- 
dren giving thanks in the cafeteria, 
a school character committee study- 
ing school behavior problems give 
more eloquent testimony than 
written words to the moral and 
spiritual values to be found in the 
public schools. 


The need for plain talk 


The impression that educators 
seek to keep the control of educa- 
tion to themselves is understand- 
able. The earlier reluctance of 
parents to participate in vital school 
planning tended to develop in 
school people a feeling of proprie- 
torship toward the schools which 
has not always been relinquished 
with ease and grace. Admittedly, 
educators have wanted to prescribe 
and laymen have sought their pre- 
scriptions more often than their 
counsel. This situation shows en- 
couraging signs of improvement 
through a willingness and some- 
times eagerness on the part of both 
educators and laymen to plan co- 
operatively in seeking better 
answers to school problems. The 
increasing complexity of education 
has made the operation of schools 
more difficult and the interpreta- 
tion to the public more essetnial. 

The mystic jargon that is some- 
times criticized may at times have 


Teaching Materials Section heard 
Dr. Joseph B. Johnson of Arlington 


discuss Handbook on the Field Trip. 


Elizabeth Ancell, standing at right, 
hands out material. 





some foundation in fact, but every 
profession develops a number of 
terms that have a particularly ex- 
pressive meaning for the members 
of the group. Educators, however, 
are now beginning to emphasize 
plain talk as never before in order 
to prevent misunderstandings. 


Report cards 


Pupil marking and reports to 
parents have been the subject of 
considerable discussion in some 
communities. Teachers generally 
feel that marking pupils is one of 
their most difficult tasks. The in- 
creased attention that is now being 
given to individual abilities, inter- 
ests, and efforts has complicated the 
job of telling Johnny’s parents 
what they need to know in order to 
understand and codperate with the 
school program. Few public 
schools now mark on a purely per- 
centage basis for several reasons. 
Teachers recognize that qualities of 
human behavior and achievement 
cannot be measured as accurately as 
a percentage mark of 85 would in- 
dicate. Furthermore, such a mark 
alone does not tell the parent 
whether or not the child could and 
should be doing better in relation- 
ship to his ability, nor does it point 
out his strengths and weaknesses. 

Either separately or in combina- 
tion many school systems are using 
formal reports with symbols such 
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as A, B, and C, to indicate the 
child’s general achievement level, 
informal diagnostic notes that at- 
tempt to give a word picture of the 
child’s progress, and conferences 
with parents at which the child 
may or may not be present. ‘There 
is also an increasing trend to send 
home samples of the pupil's work 
and to invite parents to the school 
to observe, study, and appraise the 
child’s progress. 

Marks and pupil reports are for 
the primary purpose of keeping es- 
sential records, interpreting the 
child’s progress, and soliciting the 
codperation of the home. It is very 
important, therefore, that careful 
study and planning take place be- 
tween educators and parents in de- 
termining the most effective type 
of pupil reports that can be used in 
a given community. 


Do public schools cost too much? 


This question must be answered 
by the public; but educators have 
opinions on and some knowledge 
of the subject. There has never 
been a realistic relationship between 
the amount of money spent on 
public education and what the pub- 
lic schools were expected to ac- 
complish. The people must decide 
whether education should be con- 
sidered as a poor relation for whose 
sustenance they are required by ne 
cessity to provide, or whether ap- 


Orchestra of Washington-Lee High School, Arlington. 
performs on stage of Mosque for Thursday evening gen- 
eral session of the convention. And real music it was! 


propriations for public schools 
represent a triple-A investment in 
the greatest resource of any and 
every community. The amount 
spent for educational purposes as 
compared with amounts spent for 
many other items and services, in- 
cluding luxuries, would indicate 
that the importance of education in 
our democracy is not yet realized; 
and the hour is growing late. 


What can the citizen do? 
Educators believe that the 
schools have done a good job in 
the face of great difficulties. They 
also realize perhaps more than any- 
one else that they must do a better 
job. The responsibility for such 
an achievement cannot rest on the 
professional group alone, who are 
presumably employed to develop 
and operate the kind of schools 
that the people want and are will- 
ing to finance. This fact suggests 
that the first step must be to in- 
volve a greater number of peaple in 
determining the job of the schools. 
Much of the present criticism is a 
result of non-agreement and mis- 
understanding relating to areas of 
school responsibilities. What is the 
job of the schools? The answer 
must stem from the will of the 
people. The question is how to 
ascertain what the people really 
want. School problems are too 
numerous and too complex to be 


settled by popular vote except on a 
few basic issues. School boards and 
administrators must find a variety 
of ways to answer this question. 
More people must visit schools 
and see at first hand what is going 
on in order to dissipate rumors and 
to correct misinformation. Ad- 
ministrators can help immeasura- 
bly in making this an easy task. 
The citizen has many other op- 
portunities to keep informed about 
what the schools are doing. He 
should take an active interest in the 
P.T.A. and in citizens’ committees 
for better schools. If none of these 
is available, he has a responsibility 
to help organize such a group. 
Many school boards and admin- 
istrators are appointing committees 
to help study important problems. 
Nearly all communities have or- 
ganizations to sponsor discussion 
groups on important educational 
issues ranging from ‘Use of phon- 
ics in teaching reading’ to ‘‘Reas- 
ons why we need a $10,000,000 
bond issue for new schools.’’ The 
local press, magazines, radio and 
television programs, annual reports 
of school boards, books on current 
educational problems, interpreta- 
tive bulletins, school visitation, 
and questions directed to persons 
in authority are only some of the 
sources of information available to 
a citizen who is interested in the 
schools of his community. 


G. Tyler Miller, president of Madison College, is shown 
presenting the Outstanding School Board Member award 
won by Graham Fizer of Pulaski County. 


Platform 


guests are members of the VEA Board of Directors. 
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[here is one other source that 
is readily available but too infre- 
quently used—namely, the child 
in school. Any school principal 
can tell you how often the mother 
has to nudge the father to stand up 

yen the name of his child’s teach- 
er is called in the P.T.A. meetings. 
If you would know something 
ut the school program, then 
know the teacher of your child at 
least as well as you know your bar- 

or the mechanic who repairs 
ur automobile. 


The shortage of teachers 
and classrooms 

Greater involvement of people 
in their schools will automatically 
help to improve the status and im- 
portance of public education in the 
community. Laymen must take the 
lead in securing greater financial 
support. The problem is accentu- 
ated by a shortage of teachers and 
classrooms. At the present rate of 
recruitment we are running behind 
at the rate of 100,000 teachers a 
year. Equally serious is the prob- 
lem of obtaining and holding the 
best possible teachers, as contrasted 
with the employment of any avail- 
able person who holds even an 
emergency certificate. 

It has been estimated that there 
is a shortage of 340,000 classrooms 
with 10,000,000 children already 


Committee chairmen confer before 
going on stage to present reports. 
Shown are Alfred Curtis, Constitu- 
tion Committee; Mrs. O. A. Brough- 
ton, Journal Committee; and Eleanor 
Berger, Citizenship Committee. 
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attending school on double shifts. 
We need an estimated 117,000 ad- 
ditional classrooms annually to 
keep up with our growing require- 
ments. If we add the facilities 
necessary to take care of the ment- 
ally and physically handicapped 
and to provide certain desirable re- 
sources not now generally available 
to all children, we can get some 
idea of the road ahead. But money 
alone wil not solve these problems. 


Improving the status of teachers 

Teacher status in the communi- 
ty must be quickly raised if any 
hope is to be entertained for other 
aspects of the program. This 
change in status will involve much 
higher salaries in many communi- 
ties. An improvement in teacher 
status will be stimulated by higher 
standards of teacher training and 
performance. These standards ap- 
ply not only to professional train- 
ing but to intellectual capacity, cul- 
tural background, character, and 
personality. 

Status also involves the attitude 
and respect of other people. Teach- 
ers must be accepted by the com- 
munity as members of a worthy 
professional group and treated ac- 
cordingly. Teaching must be a 
respected profession that a reason- 
able number of a community's out- 
standing citizens will be pleased to 
have their sons and daughters 


New teaching equipment in science 
exhibit is “eyed” by Virginia E. 
Lewis, head of Science Department 
at Culpeper High School and presi- 
dent-elect of VEA. 





choose. 
Teachers must be given more 
realistic teaching loads, not to 
make the job easy, but to give 
them a reasonable chance to ex- 
perience the satisfactions that come 
from reaping the rewards of doing 
an observable and commendable 
job. They also need time to take 
part in community activities. The 
teacher who would stimulate pupils 
must himself be stimulated. 
Public education in the United 
States has reached adolescence, but 
not maturity. Like most adoles- 
cents, its size overshadows its ex- 
perience and perspicuity as it at- 
tempts to operate in an everchang- 
ing situation. The recent rapidity 
of its growth produces a natural 
expectancy far beyond its present 
ability. The pressure is on the 
public schools. It could result in 
power under proper control and di- 
rection, or it could cause a series of 
weakening eruptions that would 
be destructive to our way of life. 
What the outcome will be must 
rest primarily with citizens who 
care enough to want the best for 
their children. ‘The issue is not 
whether public education is better 
than it was a generation or two 
ago, but whether it is the force that 
it can and must be if democracy 
and the free world are to survive. 


Art leaders discuss their exhibit 
with Dr. Roma Gans of Columbia 
University, left ,speaker for this sec- 
tion. Incoming president, Polly Ar- 
thurs, is center, and Ina Lethco, presi- 
dent, right. 





A Look at the Social Security Law 
as Amended 


HE Virginia Retirement Sys- 

tem for Teachers and State 
Employees is a combination of 
Federal Social Security and Vir- 
ginia Supplemental Retirement 
System. The State system supple- 
ments a member's service retire- 
ment allowance from Social Securi- 
ty and in the case of disability will 
provide a disability allowance. It 
is not an off-set system as far as 
Social Security is concerned. All 
benefits from tmprovements in the 
Soctal Security Law are passed on 
to the teachers and not the State. 
Under off-set systems, benefits 
from the State would be reduced 
by the amount of increase in bene- 
fits from the Social Security, but 
in Virginia this is not true. 


Increased Benefits for Teachers 


As a result of the amendments 
to the Social Security Law, retire- 
ment benefits wil be increased con- 
siderably as shown in the follow- 
ing tables. The minimum month- 
ly benefits will be raised from 
$25.00 to $30.00 and the maxi 
mum from $85.00 to $108.50. ) 


The new Social Security Law 
increases benefits for you in these 
three ways: 
1. By using salary up to $4200 
each year beginning in 1955 

2. By dropping out some of the 
years Of low salary (or no 
salary) in figuring your av- 
erage salary 

. By using a new formula for 
figuring benefits from your 
average salary. 


Maximum of $4200 

Effective January 1, 1955, the 
tax of 2% will apply to the first 
$4200 of annual salary instead of 
the first $3600 as has been the case 
during the period from January 1, 
1951, to January 1, 1955. 


Years of Low (or No) Salary 
May be Dropped 

If you first become eligible for 
retirement benefits after August, 
1954, or have 18 months of cover- 
age after June 1953, up to 4 of 
the low-income years can be 
dropped in figuring your average 
salary. If you have at least 20 
quarters (five years) of coverage ac- 
quired at any time, one more year 
may be dropped, making a total of 
5 years which can be left out when 
calculating average salary. 


by T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Executive Secretary 
Virginia Education Association 


New Formula for Calculating 
Benefits 

The new formula will allow fu- 
ture benefits to be increased to a 
maximum of $108.50 per month, 
calculated on a maximum salary 
of $4200 per year as follows: 
55% of the first $110 of average 
monthly salary, plus 20% of the 
remainder up to $240. In order 
to receive full benefits of the new 
formula, you will have to be em- 
ployed continuously from Janu- 
ary 1, 1955 (or when you attain 
age 22) until age 65 is attained. 

For those who are already re- 
tired increased benefits were includ- 
ed in the check received in October. 
However, should you have retired 
after August 1, 1954, your first 
checks would show the increase. 
Under the Social Security Law you 
may continue to teach after 65 and 
if your salary is higher than your 
average salary was prior to attain- 
ing age 65, your benefits will be 
increased. Should you teach one 
and a half years under the new pro- 
visions beginning January 1, 1955, 
and earn an average salary of $350 
per month, you can receive the 
maximum primary benefits of 
$108 50 per month. Dependent 
benefits would be increased, too, be 
cause they are based upon the 
primary amount. 


BENEFITS PAYABLE TO THOSE QUALIFYING AFTER AUGUST 1954 


Widow and Two 
Children 
OldLaw 1954 
Amendment 


$45.10 $50.26 
120.00 120.0( 
140.10 157.1¢ 
168.75 177.2 
168.90 197.1¢ 

200 0¢ 


Widow, Widower 
Parent or Child 
Old Law 1954 
Amendments 


$18 80 $30.00 
46.90 51.40 

52.50 58.90 

58.20 66.40 

63.80 73.90 

81.40 


Widow and 
One Child 
Old Law 1954 
Amendments 


$37.60 $45.00 
93.80 102.80 
105.00 117.80 
116.40 132.80 
127.60 147.80 
162.80 


Teacher’s Monthly Teacher and Wife 


Benefiits 
Old Law 1954 
Amendments 


$25.00 $30.00 
62.50 68.50 
70.00 78.50 
77.50 88.50 


Average Monthly 
Earnings (1) 
Old Law 1954 
Amendments 


$37.50 $45.00 
93.80 102.80 
105.00 117.80 
116.30 132.80 
300.00 © 85.00 98.50 127.50 147.80 
350.00 108.50 162.80 


(1) After drop-out of up to 5 years of lowest (or no) earnings. 
(2) Maximum salary taxable under old law. 
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Protection for Disability 


Under the new law, if you are 
totally disabled for six months 
your salary record can be frozen 
for the time you cannot be gainful- 

employed. Your benefit rights 
are protected as the period in which 

yu are disabled is not used in 
figuring average monthly salary. 
[he quarters of coverage for at- 
aining fully and currently insured 
status are thus liberalized because 
the disability period may be ig- 
nored. No cash disability benefits 


are provided. 


Earn $1200 Without Penalty 


Beginning January 1, 1955, a 
retired teacher between the ages of 
65 and 72 can earn as much as 
$1200 a year (old law $75.00 per 
month) without losing his Social 
Security benefits. No limits are 
placed on earnings after age 72 (old 
law, age 75). 


Extended Coverage 


Many teachers concerned with 
farms will be interested to know 
that among the new groups receiv- 
ing Social Security coverage under 
the new amendment, farm opera- 
tors are the largest. 


ha ‘ . .! 
Contact Your Social Security 
Office 


As soon as you near the age of 
65, and even age 60 if you plan 
early retirement, you should con- 
tact your nearest Federal Social Se- 
urity office to receive advice and 
unsel regarding your Social Se- 
urity retirement status. 


Benefits Under the Present Vir- 

vinia Retirement Plan are Much 

(-reater Than Those Provided By 

the Virginia Retirement System 
Retirement benefits under the 
resent combined Social Security 
nd Virginia Supplemental Retire- 
ent System have nearly doubled 
ose provided under the several 
rlier systems and will be increased 
rther because of the Social Se- 
rity amendments. The average 
yment of $118.41 to 905 per- 
ns who retired under the new 
stem compares with an average 
$66.58 for 2153 persons who 
tired prior to the enactment into 
w of the present system. 
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Example of TOTAL Retirement 
Benefits Under the Present Vir- 
ginia Retirement System 


Under the Virginia Supplement- 
al Retirement System benefits are 
calculated by taking 1% of aver- 
age compensation (in excess of 
$1200) for the highest five con- 
secutive years of creditable service 
for each year of service with no 
limit on salary. Social Security 
benefits are calculated by the for- 
mula given above. Thus for serv- 
ice retirement, you receive benefits 
from two sources—the Virginia 
Supplemental Retirement System 
and Social Security. The State 
pays total retirement benefits for 
disability. 

Example of Retirement Benefits 
for Retirement on Service 


A member with 35 years of 
service, 65 years of age and an 
average salary of $3600 for the 
highest five consecutive years of 
service would receive a yearly re- 
tirement of $2022 ($840 from 
VSRS and $1182.00 from SS) 
calculated as follows: 

$3600 — 1200—$2400 

$2400 1 % =$24.00 per year 

of service 

24 35—$840 annual benefits 

from VSRS 
110«55%—$60.50 

190«20% = 38.00 


$98.50 per month 
$98.50« 12—$1182.00 annual 
benefits from SS 
$11824+-$840—$2022.00 
Total Annual Retirement 


Benefits 


Example of Retirement Benefits 
for Retirement on Disability 
A member with 30 years service, 
average salary of $3600 for 5 
highest consecutive years of service 
and less than 65 years of age would 
receive $1350 calculated as follows: 
$3600 114 % —$45.00 per 
year of service 
$45.00 » 30—$1350.00 An- 
nual Retirement Benefits 
All disability cases are re-calcu- 
lated at age 65 on the basis of 
normal service retirement, giving 
service credit for years disabled, 
and practically all cases would re- 
ceive increased benefits. 
We find teachers throughout the 
State are rather pleased with the 


present system but would like cer- 
tain amendments to the Supple- 
mental Act. If the Virginia plan 
is amended as recommended by the 
1954 VEA Delegate Assembly, 
it will be one of the better retire- 
ment systems of today for public 
employees. 








Reduction In 
Preventorium Rates 

Changes in Preventorium regula- 
tions: 

Examination fee has been reduced 
from $25.00 to $15.00. 

Repeat visits have likewise been 
reduced from $8.00 to $4.00. 

The $15.00 examination fee will 
be charged whether or not hospital- 
ized. 

Insurance policies, however, will 
cover the $15.00 examination 
charge in practically every instance 
if the examination is made after ad- 
mission to the hospital. 











Credentials Committee 
Report 


The Credentials Committee presents 
the following statistical report regard- 
ing the attendance at the 1954 Con- 
vention of the Virginia Education As- 


sociation: 
Total Registration 5,459 
Certified Superintendents 
who registered 78 
Certified School Board 
Members who registered 18 


Certified Members of VEA 
Board of Directors who 


registered 10 
Certified College Presidents 

who registered 3 
Local Association Presi- 

dents who registered 111 
Certified Delegates who 

registered 716 
Total Number of Certified 

People who registered 936 


Local Associations having 

100 per cent attendance 

of President and Dele- 

gates 91 

Elizabeth Ancell, Chairman, 
Richmond 

Crawford C. Crouch, Richmond 

Anne E. Davis, Richmond 

Margaret Lipscombe, Henrico 
County 

Ben F. Saunders, Richmond 
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Delegates Dinner on Thursday evening. A portion of 
those at the speakers table shows Mrs. Dowell J. Howard 
and Dr. Howard, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion; Mrs. Thomas B. Stanley and Governor Stanley; Mrs. 
Robert F. Williams and Dr. Williams, VEA Executive 


Secretary. 


Greetings by 


Governor Stanley 


N behalf of your State govern- 

ment, I take pleasure in ex- 
tending a cordial welcome to the 
capital City of Richmond. 


In this great audience of teachers 
and school officials, I see many 
personal friends from all sections 
of Virginia. Naturally, I am de- 
lighted to see you again. But | am 
equally pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting those with 
whom I have not been acquainted 
before and to talk with all of you 
a few minutes this evening on a 
subject of interest to every Vir- 
ginian, our system of public edu- 
cation. 

I am particularly glad to note 
the title of the panel discussion 
which is to tollow, ‘‘Looking For- 
ward in Public Education’. [ like 
to think that all of us, as taxpayers, 
teachers, patrons, and officials, 
form a team working toward the 
same goal, the best possible educa- 
tional opportunities for all the 
youth of this Commonwealth. 

After World War II, many of 
the counties and cities of Virginia 
had a serious shortage of housing 
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for their public school pupils. Con- 
struction was virtually stopped 
during the war and immediate 
post-war years. Lack of personnel 
and materials eliminated normal 
maintenance and repair in many 
cases. And the school population 
was on the increase, further com- 
plicating the problem. 

Now, what has been done to 
meet this situation? During the 
past four years alone, more than 
$250,000,000 worth of school 
buildings has been constructed in 
almost every city and county in 
Virginia. To meet the emergency, 
the State appropriated $75,000,- 
000 to aid the localities in catch- 
ing up with these needs, and this 
fund spurred many of our com- 
munities to redoubled _ efforts, 
which are evidenced in the total ex- 
pended. Counting only the State- 
aid projects, 471 buildings have 
been erected. They accommodate 
146,000 pupils—106,000 white 
and 40,000 Negro. Buildings con- 
structed solely from local funds 
have provided many additional 
classrooms, which are not reflected 
in these figures. 


Early birds at NEA Breakfast, with Mary V. DeLong, 
State Director, standing as she presides. 


The growing school enrollment 
makes clear that this phase of our 
program is not complete. But I be- 
lieve we all can agree that we have 
enjoyed remarkable progress, and 
for my part I heartily commend 
and congratulate the counties and 
cities of Virginia on the fine job 
that has been done. 

I have mentioned the building 
program because housing is one 
important part of the school facili- 
ties. But I should like to empha- 
size that it is not the most import- 
ant element. You, the teachers, 
hold the key to the success of any 
program of education. Every ses- 
sion of the General Assembly in 
recent years has recognized that 
fact in attempting to improve the 
salaries of you who already are 
members of the teaching force and 
to attract other capable men and 
women to this great profession. 

I am satisfied that no State in 
the Union has a finer group of 
teachers than we have here in Vir- 
ginia. We are proud of you and 
of the splendid work you are doing 
in educating our boys and girls. | 
daresay that the Commonwealth 
could never resolve to dollars and 
cents the worth of the teachers in 
our public schools, for there are 
intrinsic values which never can be 
calculated in terms of money. 
Character, ideals, and high purpose 
cannot be translated into monetary 
considerations. But we have en- 
deavored to improve the scales of 
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Dr. John R. Miles. Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, pre- 
sents a flannel board talk based on the 
booklet, Education—An Investment 
in People, to the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 


pay to the limits of our ability and 
this has meant substantial salary 
increases for teachers throughout 
the State. I hope this program can 
be continued by succeeding legisla- 
tures, and | assure you I shall do all 
within my power to help. 

You, I am sure, can appreciate 
the magnitude of the problem from 
the viewpoint of State finances. 
[he current budget makes provi- 
sion for an additional 850 teachers 
for each year of the biennium. The 
salaries of those teachers must be 
provided, in addition to the in- 
creases which I recommended for 
those already in service. All told, 
the General Asembly provided an 
increase of $15,500,000 for the 
public schools during this bien- 
nium. 

As I have said so often before, 
we have enormous resources in Vir- 
ginia, but there is none comparable 
to the character of our people. We 
rely upon our young citizens— 
those now acquiring learning and 
knowledge at your hands—to pre- 
serve and strengthen the ideals for 
which America stands and the free- 
dom which we all enjoy as mem- 
bers of a representative democracy. 

I congratulate you on the won- 
derful work you are doing in your 
individual classrooms, and I in- 
vite your continued cooperation in 
the challenging assignment of 
properly developing the minds and 
molding the character of our young 
Americans. 
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T. Preston Turner, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, VEA, answers 
questions posed by delegates concern- 
ing the Retirement Committee report. 





Business Education Section hears 
Mrs. Lorene Cone, formerly of An- 
drew Lewis High School, Salem, talk 
on “Interesting Opportunities Avail- 
able.” 


Planning the Christmas Program 
by LUCY MASON HOLT 


It is time to be planning for our 
Christmas program. 

Surely nothing could be more 
appropriate than the Nativity 
Scene. When this is done by first 
grade pupils, it is most impressive. 

Of course it must be kept simple. 
The stable is crude, the manger is 
a box on legs filled with straw 
and the infant is a doll. 


Tradition says that the Virgin 
was a blue-eyed golden haired 
blond. There is always a blond 
child in school. She, of course, is 
costumed in blue. Joseph is usual- 
ly in brown. Tow sacks are ef- 
fective. 

The scripture—Luke II Chap- 
ter, 1-14 verses—<can be read by 
an older child. 

The three wise men bearing gifts 
of gold and frankensense and 
myrrh come in while the Glee Club 
sings ‘““We Three Kings of Orient 
Are.” 

The shepherds come and as 
many angels as you want. The 
halo is not hard to make. Take a 
piece of wire and fit it around the 
child’s head, turn it up about 2!4 
or 3 inches and form another 
circle, cover this last circle with 
silver tinsel. Of course, the angel 
robes are white. Their wings are 
beautiful if shaped of wire, covered 
with net and then crepe paper 
feathers (you cut them) pasted on 

























the net. 

Suitable Christmas hymns sung 
by the audience prepare the proper 
attitude for no clapping nor ap- 
plause. The children are reverent 
and the audience intent. 

There are many simple songs, 
like ‘““Away in a Manger,’ and 
simple little poems that the chil- 
dren can say. ‘Joy to the World” 
is an excellent closing number. 

It is worth trying. Year after 
year the children (parents too) 
will look forward to it. 

Sunday afternoon is a good time 
to have it. Parents are at leisure 
and the children get home before 
dark. 


Miss Holt, now retired, was 
formerly principal of Ocean View 
School in Norfolk. 
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A POINT IS MADE by participants in the panel on 
“Looking Forward in Public Education” presented at the 
Thursday even‘ng general session of the VEA Convention. 
Discussing the point are Armistead L. Boothe of Alexandria, 
member of the House of Delegates; Thomas C. Boushall, 


president of the Bank of Virginia and member of the State 
Board of Education; Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Execu- 
tive Secretary; Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, University of 
Virginia and moderator for the panel; and Mills E. Godwin, 
of Suffolk, State Senator. 
are given in the three following articles. 


Excerpts from the panel speakers 


Looking Forward In Public 


Education 


¢¢ WY HE great use of life is to 

spend it for something which 
will outlast it’, wrote a noted phi 
losopher. In each person there is a 
natural desire to extend his influ- 
ence and ideals beyond his own life. 
To spend a portion of one’s life to 
provide education for future gen- 
erations is to spend it for some 
thing that will outlast life itself. 
There is no more certain or satis 
fying way to bring light and hap- 
piness to thousands throughout 
the years than by cultivating their 
minds, expanding their knowledge 
and developing the wisdom that 
comes from understanding. 

This statement might well be a 
creed for all of us who are inter- 
ested in public education, but more 
particularly, I think, it has greater 
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meaning for men and women like 
you who are actively engaged in 
the teaching profession. Yours is 
a noble pursuit, dedicated to high 
purposes, inspired by lofty ideals, 
sustained by a resolute will and an 
unswerving loyalty that commands 
the respect and admiration of all. 
This Commonwealth has been for- 
tunate in the calibre of its teachers 
and the quality of their instruc- 
tion. Perhaps we have been for- 
tunate far beyond that to which 
we were justly entitled—because 
the services received have forever 
been well above the consideration 
paid. 

There have been, are now, and 
I suppose ever will be, serious and 
unsolved problems in connection 
with our public free school system. 


by MILLS E. GODWIN, JR. 


State Senator, Suffolk 


One of the chief concerns now is 
our teacher shortage in this State. 
We have seen millions spent, and 
other millions earmarked to be 
spent to build physical plants and 
facilities for our school children. 
It is not my purpose tc be critical 
of this action because I eagerly sup- 
ported in recent years our legisla- 
tive appropriations from State 
funds for these purposes. ‘The need 
was great and | think the money, 
in most instances, has been wisely 
spent. 

We face, however, the very real 
problem of an acute shortage of 
teachers to adequately staff these 
facilities. The reasons for this sit- 
uation are many. The birthrate in 
Virginia is highly signficant and 
it is revealing to analyze it briefly. 
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After World War I, the rising 
birthrate, occasioned by the war, 
began to level and decrease in just 
2'4 years. The situation in this 
respect since World War II has 
been in reverse and we see an in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. Births 
in Virginia jumped from 66,000 
in 1945 to 81,000 in 1950, and 
the year 1951 we saw 86,000, in 
1952 we saw 90,000, in 1953 we 
saw nearly 92,000 live births in 
this State, and as of July of this 
year the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
tells us that we are over 2,000 
ahead of the same period in 1953. 
This definitely means that the ever 
increasing school enrollment of 
recent years has not yet reached its 
high point and the leveling off is 
apparently not in sight. This ob- 
viously means that an all time 
high enrollment of 660,000 pupils 
now, may well cause us to envision 
an enrollment of over 900,000 
children 10 years hence—in the 
public schools of this State. 

It is my sincere conviction that 
the people of Virginia want to see 
our public school system main- 
tained and improved, and that 
means an adequate supply of quali- 
fied teachers to instruct our chil- 
dren of today and tomorrow. 
There are certain hard and cold 
facts in this connection that should 
claim the attention of every right 
thinking Virginian. For the past 
three years we have been adding 
approximately 1000 teachers per 
year to take care of increased school 
enrollment and have had to find 
2000 teachers per year for replace- 
ments. In other words, in 1954- 
55, we have employed in Virginia 
schools 3000 teachers who were 
not employed in 1953-54. Many 
believe that this situation will con- 
tinue for another ten years. The 
problem fairly stated is simply that 
there are not enough teachers avail- 
able to teach the children of this 
State the skills and knowledge they 
must have to become the citizens 
we hope for in the world of tomor- 
row. It appears inevitable now, as 
time goes on, that the gap will 
widen between so many children 
and too few teachers. The crisis is 
upon us and if the trend continues 
this crisis will become more alarm- 
ing. 

In this connection it is interest- 
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ing to note that last year there 
were 2,676 students in Virginia's 
State supported and private col- 
leges preparing to become teachers. 
In 1953, 846 of the Virginia col- 
lege graduates entered teaching and 
of the June, 1954 graduates the 
record is only slightly in excess of 
850, and in 1952 there were 950 
that became teachers. This can 
only mean when the colleges of our 
State turn out less than 1,000 
young men and women each year 
willing to teach, that we must fill 
the gap by recruiting teachers hav- 
ing less than the minimum profes- 
sional qualifications. Last year 
10.5%, or more than 2,500 Vir- 
ginia teachers, held substandard 
certificates. In 1953-54 there were 
172 teachers in this State with only 
a high school education, and all 
but 5 of this number were white 
teachers. 

Thus, we come to the basic and 
fundamental question—Why is it, 
with the demand for qualified 
teachers so high, that so few young 
men and women are interested in 
the teaching profession? Much 
thought and study have been given 
to this matter and the concensus 
seems to focus attention upon three 
major considerations, (1) Unat- 
tractive salaries (2) Many young 
people who might be interested are 
financially unable to go to College, 
and (3) Teaching seems to have 
lost some of the prestige it once 
enjoyed in the community. 

To be sure, salaries for our pub- 
lic school teachers have not yet 
reached our desired goal, but all 
will admit that substantial progress 
has been made in recent years. Each 
succeeding legislature for the past 
decade has materially increased 
State appropriations for teacher's 
salaries. I believe it is the wish of 
the overwhelming majority of the 
members of the General Assembly, 
and of this Administration, to see 
our teachers fairly and adequately 
compensated for services rendered. 

The prestige and dignity of 
teaching as a profession concerns 
all of us. We want our citizens to 
be proud of our teachers and our 
teachers proud of their calling. I 
am afraid there are some who are 
not interested enough in their pro- 
fession to encourage high school 
graduates to enter the teaching field. 


They often make little effort to 
interest competent young people 
and it seems to me that an affirma- 
tive and positive approach by 
teachers would be of tremendous 
help. Those who love and enjoy 
their work will find it so attractive 
that they will want other well 
qualified people to join them. We 
must make teaching a profession 
that young people will seek. 

I think, too, that many teachers 
become dissatisfied with their pro- 
fession because of the various 
‘pressures’ they find at every turn 
—from parents, the PTA, civic 
organizations, and community ac- 
tivities of various kinds. I know, 
in many instances, that the public 
expects and demands too much. 
This type of experience is not 
found in many other fields and it 
is easy to see how those unfairly 
subjected to it would seek more 
pleasant surroundings elsewhere. 
This serious condition is the pub- 
lic’s responsibility and we must be 
more aware of it. Too many par- 
ents expect the teachers to correct 
all the faults of their children when 
most of them are directly traceable 
to neglect and indifference in the 
home. 

On the other hand, I believe 
some of our teachers have failed 
to realize and appreciate that cer- 
tain obligations are rightly theirs 
outside of the classroom. A good 
teacher recognizes the necessity and 
enjoys the privilege of being an in- 
tegral part of his community. 
You carry by virtue of your posi- 
tion a standing among the public 
that is of the highest order. You 
represent to our children, and to 
others, the finest in character, in- 
tegrity and high standing. You 
are forever an example to many and 
a treasured memory in later years 
to hundreds of young lives you 
touched. 

You have a special and continu- 
ing opportunity to make the most 
of your responsibility as a fine 
teacher. I am convinced that we 
can find among our young people 
today an abundance of integrity, 
high ideals, initiative and ability, 
respect for law and order and con- 
stituted authority, love for free- 
dom and a passion for peace, and 
above all else a faith that will not 
falter. 
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Some ot the crowd that packed the Mosque auditorium 
for the general sessions of the convention. This shows 
part of the Thursday evening attendance. 


Delegates filled the Roof Garden of the Hotel John 
Marshall both Thursday and Friday evenings for food 
and fellowship at the delegate dinners. 


Problems 
Opportunities 


by THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


President, The Bank of Virginia 
Member, State Board of Education 


Promises 





of Education in Virginia 


UTSIDE a basic sociological 

problem that confronts the 
people of all the Southern States, 
here in Virginia we face specifically 
the great problem of a rising school 
census at all levels from pre-kinder- 
garten to post-graduate facilities 
for the doctorate degrees. 

Many people seem to identify 
the need for schoolrooms, equip- 
ment, and teachers with the annual 
crop of new students at the old 
school doors. Each year of added 
pupils in the first grade means a re- 
quired expansion for second, third, 
and twelfth grades too. Likewise 
the fact that more and more stu- 
dents are staying on into college, 
and a greater percentage promising 
to do so as our economic levels rise, 
means that our primary, secondary, 
and higher educational seams will 
soon be bursting unless we let out 
the garment of educational facili- 
ties from hem to neck, including 
walking boots and top hat, and the 
great coat as well. 

To build more schools: add 
more schoolrooms: provide moze 
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equipment, and recruit and hold 
more teachers, is a mandate that the 
people of Virginia have addressed 
to themselves but have not yet 
read, interpreted, and ordered into 
action. 

Surely it is not the thinking and 
planning of teachers and educa- 
tional administrators that is pro- 
ducing the current crop of babies 
nor the rising school census stem- 
ming from post-war births at a 
higher per capita ratio than we 
have known since post-bellum days 
following the Civil War. 

Few people have stopped to ex- 
press appreciation to Providence 
that in these new days of a re- 
newed high birth rate the child- 
hood diseases that carried off great 
segments of our infants and chil- 
dren have now been conquered. 
Thus the recorded birth rate of 
yesterday is the enumeration of the 
school child of now. 

Add to these facts the dawning 
realization of parents that educa- 
tion not only is the birthright of 
all American children but that 


their educational levels must be 
carried on to the maximum prac- 
tical and feasible level of those chil- 
dren who are to succeed as citizens 
in the highly complex and extreme- 
ly competitive economy and so- 
ciety of tomorrow—.e., their day 
of graduation from grade school, 
high school, undergraduate and 
graduate college and university. 
The American people have writ- 
ten out a mandate as to how and 
where and when their highway 
systems for automobiles must be 
constructed, and seemingly know 
and understand how it is to be 
done and how financed. But with 
even more seriousness and far more 
irrevocably then they have, in pro- 
ducing children by the millions, 
written out a mandate that they in 
turn must be educated not only to 
the same degree as their grandpar- 
ents and their parents, but to an in- 
creasing level, because only in that 
way can an economy be supported 
and expanded that will give them 
employment, income, and hence ac- 
cess to all the conveniences and 
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Exhibitors discuss their problems 
with T. Preston Turner, Assistant 
Executive Secretary, center. On his 
left is H. A. Prillaman of J. H. Pence 
Company, and to the right Joseph B. 
Shue of Flowers School Equipment 
Company. 







necessities that our highly mechan- 
ized and automated economy is 
geared to produce. 

This is a mandate of gargantuan 
proportions. It is a mandate that 
calls for billions more dollars for 
added new schools, added class- 
rooms for old schools, modern 
teaching equipment for new and 
old schools alike. It calls for re- 
cruiting to the teaching profession 
thousands of new men and women 
each year. It calls for increasing 
salaries and benefits to the teachers 

ilready engaged who must be in- 
luced to remain. It calls for recog- 
nition of the teaching profession as 
that dedicated, superiorly educated, 
ntelligent, loyal and crusading 
egment of our American society 
vho are responsible not only for 
nurturing, inspiring, and equip- 
: } ping our children for tomorrow's 
| ittle as adults earning a living, 
ut the recognition that the teach- 
ng profession is that critical, pre- 
us group of people who by their 
! lopted convictions of today and 
heir translation of those convic- 
ons to the mind of America they 
: ive in their hands for molding, 
) ill be the society that evolves to- 
i orrow when their pupils mature 
to the voters, office holders, and 
islators, and take over this coun- 

to run it. 
E [his is the problem that we here 
Virginia face today. The die is 
st irrevocably. Virginia children, 
uth, and maturing adults of col- 
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Dean Percy H. Warren of Madison 
College speaks to the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


lege and post-college level have 
been assured that their education to 
the feasible maximum degree is 
their due from the current genera- 
tions of adults that it will be pro- 
vided. Children have been born at 
rising rates. Children are being 
born at rising rates. Children are 
entering school each fall. Children 
are graduating each year into high- 
er classes. The tide of demand is 
rising. It is over-flowing the es- 
tablished banks of our streams of 
education. 

The current tragedy is that few 
of our local officials in the counties, 
the villages, the towns, and the 
cities, few of even our most intelli- 
gent citizens, and practically none 
of our hard-headed successful busi- 
nessmen, farmers, and professional 
groups seem to grasp the implica- 
tions of this rising tide of children 
and youth, each one of whom is 
guilelessly counting upon the best 
education available to anyone in 
any section of this country. 

The children are here to stay and 
require fulfillment of their educa- 
tional birthright. More are coming 
each year to add to the crop of last 
year. No blight of disease is going 
to wipe them out or reduce their 
numbers. It’s an arithmetical pro- 
gression in youth seeking to be 
educated. It creates a problem of 
geometrical progressive proportions 
to find the physical buildings and 
the human teachers to care for them 
at maximum levels of excellence. 






Newspaper reporter Dick Wilson 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch in- 
terviews John Scott of Time Maga- 
zine, speaker for final general session 
at Mosque, aided by VEA Executive 
Secretary Robert F. Williams, at left. 


Virginia has this national prob- 
lem in multiple degree. We here in 
Virginia have failed to bring our 
educational facilities, our educa- 
tional levels, and our consequent 
economic status up to that of the 
majority of the other states of the 
Union. There are only five of the 
forty-eight states which have done 
a poorer job. There are forty-two 
states that have done a better job. 

Thus to keep up with the mass 
of children pressing anew into the 
avenue and out upon the promised 
highway of education is a colossal 
task of planning, administration, 
and execution. It is an enormous 
task to find the finances with which 
to achieve these ends. It is a legal, 
moral, ethical, religious, and pa- 
triotic obligation of massive pro- 
portions in each instance that leaves 
the people of Virginia no alterna- 
tive. There is no choice. It is an 
imperative mandate. 

So much time has been taken to 
state the problem, for once stated 
it is half solved. Half solved, it 
becomes Virginia's great oppor 
tunity to overcome its neglects of 
the past and bring into qualitative 
perfection, as well as into quanti- 
tative adequacy, its educational 
system and the educational status 
of its people. Therein lies the great 
opportunity. Here is a great peo- 
ple. Their forefathers conceived 
and brought forth this nation with 
a declaration of purpose and a con- 
stitution of implementation that 
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Chatting together at the “Dorothy 
Crane Coffee Hour” of the Speech and 
Drama Section are George Wilson, 
president; Dr. Letitia Raubicheck of 
the New York City Schools, speaker; 
and Frances Cox, program chairman. 


thus conceived, born, and guided 
has become the foremost nation on 
this earth. Such a people cannot 
now renounce that faith that their 
fathers enunciated, supported, and 
crystallized into leadership of the 
world by failing now to provide an 
education for their youth essential, 
critical, vital to their participation 
and enjoyment, their constructive 
contribution to and leadership in 
this flowering out of a democratic- 
ally run republic that is the light 
and hope of the world. 


Wealth is Here 


There has been throughout the 
State a plea of poverty as an excuse 
for the neglect of the education of 
the people of Virginia which I de 
clare to you is fallacious. There 
not only is the wealth in Virginia 
that is needed to fulfill our respon- 
sibility to the youth of today and 
the economy and society of tomor 
row, but there is an inherent and 
mandatory obligation to provide 
the education of the youth of Vir 
ginia that will in turn create far 
more wealth in the decades ahead 
than ever we can find occasion to 
spend on their education. 

In the past few years economists, 
professional people, and the garden 
variety of hard-boiled businessmen 
have accepted as an incontrovertible 
fact that education is an investment 
in the future economy of a people. 
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A retired teacher who still enjoys 
VEA Conventions, J. E. Mallonee of 
Hopewell, chats with a first-timer, 
Mrs. Betty Caricofe, teacher at Glen 
Lea School in Henrico County. 


They have learned that an expand- 
ing economy is directly geared into 
a rising level of educational status. 
Businessmen know that they are 
wise when they go out to advocate 
taxes for broadening educational 
facilities and raising educational 
levels. [They know that the frac- 
tional mills of taxes levied for and 
spent on education today will pro- 
duce multiple dollars of profit in 
the conduct of their businesses to- 
morrow. 

Our opportunity then is to 
measure our accumulated educa- 
tional deficits of yesterday, our 
present educational demands for 
today, and estimate our needs in 
terms of schools and teachers to- 
morrow, and then set about finding 
the money at the proper levels to 
pay for the education of the people 
at that level. That is a local re- 
sponsibility and a local opportuni- 
ty. I challenge any locality in Vir- 
ginia to prove conclusively that it 
cannot find the money to build its 
necessary schools, provide its es- 
sential equipment, and recruit and 
pay for its added teachers, and pay 
proper compensation to its current 
personnel that will retain them in 
the system. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the 
wealth is here today. It will 
come in rising quantity tomorrow, 
when the educational level of the 
people of each locality is raised. 
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Virginia Geographical Society lead- 
ers get preview of European observa- 
tions from Dr. C. L. S. Earley of 
Longwood College, speaker, . left. 
Quizzing him is Dr. Charles F. Lane, 
president, while Col. Sidman P. Poole 
of the Virginia Geographical Insti- 
tute, University of Virginia, enjoys 
the interrogation. 


Ai, ‘ 


My point here is that it is not a 
question of whether the money is 
there; it is simply a question of 
choice as to how it shall be spent 
by the people. If I choose to spend 
all my money on items that I pre- 
fer as a matter of selfish indulgence 
or expression of pride, I cannot 
deny that I have no funds, I can 
only admit that I have chosen to 
use the money another way. 

And until and unless the people 
of Virginia are aroused and alerted 

educated, if you please—to the 
fact that their first obligation to 
themselves, their communities, their 
counties, their State, and their na- 
tion is to provide a far more ade- 
quate education for the youth of 
today and tomorrow than has been 
provided in the past, Virginia will 
remain five from the bottom among 
the forty-eight states in the educa- 
tional level of its population. 

The great promise is that once 
we are able to convince the people 
of the localities that they do have 
the obligation, they do have the 
wealth and the income, then Vir 
ginia will go forward by leaps and 
bounds educationally, economically 
socially, and spiritually, to take 
its rightful place among this bril- 
liant galaxy of states that make up 
this amazing nation of people that 
is, can be, and must continue to be 
the last great hope of free men 
throughout the world. 
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Dr. M. Weldon Thompson of Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, 
speaker for the Department of Teach- 
er Education, chats with Richard C. 
Haydon, president of this department. 


A Virginia 
Public 


Mrs. Gladys Wenner of the Staun- 
ton Schools presides at the Elemen- 
tary Music Section meeting. 


Plan for the 
Schools 


by ARMISTEAD L. BOOTHE 


Member, House of Representatives, Alexandria 


ELEGATES of the Virginia 
Education Association, I am 
here tonight not only to talk but to 
ask, not only to speak but to peti- 
tion. I realize I have the oppor- 
tunity for twenty short minutes to 
address you on the most important 
current issue of our time, namely, 
a Plan for the Virginia public 
schools. 
For we citizens of this great 
Commonwealth must create a Plan. 
[he Supreme Court decision of 
\Viay 17, 1954, decided a theory, 
datheory only. It has left to its 
ture decision the methods of put- 
ig this theory into practice in the 
veral states. The states have 
en requested to prepare briefs and 
guments for submission to the 
urt on December 6, 1954, just 
ree and a half weeks after our 
mmission’s first public hearing 
November 15, and to present 
thods suggested by the states for 
lementing the Court’s decision. 
ere are many in Virginia who 
that we should take no part in 
argument. Some Southern 
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states have said more or less offici- 
ally that they will take no part. 
In my humble opinion this is a 
mistake, possibly a most tragic 
mistake, for if the South and if 
Virginia cannot formulate and pre- 
sent plans of their own, we cannot 
expect the Supreme Court to spin 
from thin air a plan which we will 
find either realistic or satisfactory. 
Several Southern states, which are 
not even involved in the pending 
cases, realize this and are hard at 
work upon the drawing of plans. 
Virginia must develop hers and by 
December 6 must be ready, at least 
in broad outline, to tell the 
Supreme Court what we feel can 
be done and what cannot be done 
from a practical point of view to 
apply to the lives of our citizens 
the theoretical decision of May 17. 
The sands of time are running out. 

Let us take one moment to look 
at the decision itself. It overruled 
a precedent, Plessy v. Ferguson, de- 
cided in 1896, which case had up- 
held the constitutionality of “‘sep- 
arate but equal’’ facilities. To a 


Here President Van Pelt is sur- 
rounded by a bevy of “Rebels” from 
the Elinor Fry School of Dance which 
performed the “Confederate Drill” 
at the Friday evening general session 
at the Mosque. 


lawyer and from a legal viewpoint 
the disregard of precedent was sac- 
rilege. But a cloud the size of a 
man’s hand appeared on the ju- 
dicial horizon as far back as 1935 
and developed into hurricane pro- 
portions as a result of World War 
Il. Thereafter it was as inevitable 
as the blow from Hazel that the 
Supreme Court would deny the 
continued constitutional sanction 
for segregation in many walks of 
life. In the mid-twentieth century, 
with the eyes and hopes of the free 
world focussed on America, and 
with half of the free world colored, 
the Court would feel it could no 
longer decree that our basic law, our 
Constitution, authorized or posi- 
tively permitted discrimination be- 
tween American citizens on the basis 
of color alone. To reverse the deci- 
sion of May 17 would necessitate a 
reversal of a trend of twenty years 
in the atomic age. This result is 
no more possible to accomplish 
than it would be to turn back the 
clock of history. 

The decision of May 17 did two 
things. One, it held ‘‘separate ed- 
ucational facilities are inherently 
unequal’ since ‘‘segregation of 
children in public school solely on 
the basis of race’’ deprives the chil- 
dren of the minority group of equal 
educational opportunities. (Em- 
phasis ours). The philosophica! 
basis of this part of the decision is 
that every single American citizen, 
under our Constitution, has the 
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chatting together in the auditorium. 


right as an individual to prove 
himself worthy of and to try and 
attain the attributes of first class 
citizenship. To the extent that this 
is a recognition of the right of 
every single American citizen to at- 
tain the attributes of first class 
citizenship, few Virginians can 
quarrel with the theory or philoso- 
phy of the Supreme Court decision. 
We recognize that the great uni- 
fying factor in America is not race, 
religion, ethnic background or 
money, but the idea, born right 
here in Virginia, of the dignity of 
each individual, and of his right 
and responsibility to develop to the 
full the talents given him by his 
Creator. 

The second thing the Court did 
was to recognize that, in its own 
words, ‘‘the formulation of decrees 
in these cases presents problems of 
considerable complexity.’ In other 
words, having decided the theory, 
the Court recognized that the prac- 
ticalities created by that decision 
were stupendous, unique and vary- 
ing. That is why the Court or- 
dered the cases restored to the 
docket and requested the parties to 
present further suggestions as to the 
future course of action to be taken 
by the Court. 

To give us a start, I suggested 
before District L in Norfolk on 
October 15 a Plan which must be 
criticized and improved, and which 
might be junked im many parts but 
which is a plan for Virginia which 
is both conservative and yet which 
meets most constitutional objec- 
tions and, I hope, all constitution- 
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Open House at VEA Headquarters, with some guests 


ality objections. It incorporated 
the following basic factors: 


1. State Responsibility 


The Supreme Court may dele- 
gate the supervision of any plan 
(1) to a Special Master appointed 
by itself, (2) to the Federal Courts 
located in the several states, or (3) 
to the states themselves. The Court 
must be convinced of the desira- 
bility of vesting supervisory 
authority in the States. The prac- 
tical problem at hand is a state 
problem, not a federal problem. It 
is a Southern problem, not a 
Northern problem. It is to us a 
Virginia problem, not a South 
Carolina or Georgia problem. As 
a matter of fact, this is not only a 
State problem but a local rather 
than a state-wide problem, for it 
differs, and its solution varies in 
different areas of the Common- 
wealth. Its solution is a State 
Right. But it is also a State Re- 
sponsibility. 


2. Good Faith 

Hand in hand with State Re- 
sponsibility goes Good Faith. We 
want a Plan for Virginia and we 
want supervision of this Plan by 
Virginia, not by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In order to convince the 
Court that authority should be 
delegated to us to formulate and to 
execute a plan, we must prove to 
the Court that we shall act in good 
faith. We must prove by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence that we 
shall not deny or subvert the 
Court's decision but that we shall 


Department of Classroom Teachers Executive Board 
starts the day with business at breakfast. 
Castine stands to give the Treasurer’s report. 


Here Mary 


implement it in good faith just as 
gradually as the realities of life in 
Virginia permit. 


3. Recognition of Individual 
Achievement 


This is the real key to our good 
faith. If we will distinguish be- 
tween the individual problem and 
the social problem, we can develop 
a Virginia Plan which will show 
an awareness of the theory of the 
Court’s decision, but which will 
also take into consideration the 
necessary practicalities of life in 
Virginia. The recognition of in- 
dividual achievement will necessi- 
tate conduct which may _ seem 
shocking to some Virginians at 
first. It will necessitate permission 
to outstanding Negro students who 
have all the mental, moral and 
physical qualities, to attend and 
pass through any school of their 
choice whether it be white or col 
ored if they are in the proper geo 
graphical districts. Now under 
stand what this principle means. It 
does not mean that a predomin 
antly white school will have a large 
number of Negro pupils. It dees 
mean that a predominantly white 
school may have a limited number 
of qualified Negro students who 
want to go there, and who live in 
the proper geographical district for 
that school. 

To many Virginians this prin 
ciple may seem radical. It will b 
attacked as an ‘‘entering wedge’, . 
step toward “‘mongrelization of th 
races’. Without being dogmatic 
[ feel personally that the argument 
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Here a delegate speaks from the floor on an issue during 


a business session. 





against it are unjustified. Too few 
children of either race would be in 
a school for children of the other 
race to create any social problem. 
Yet such procedure would recognize 
the dignity of the individual and 
the right of an individual to pur- 
sue his way in life to the extent his 
talents entitle him. This doctrine 
is not radical. It is conservatively 
aged by history. It is not foreign. 
It was created’ right here in Vir- 
ginia by the men who fired the 
world with the ideals of the Vir- 
ginia Declaration of Rights, and 
the Declaration of Independence, 
ind who created the fundamental 
pirit and form of the government 
nder which we have lived since 
SY. 


|. Local Autonomy and Authority 
With these principles in mind, 
can ask that the local governing 
dies or local school boards be 
ranted considerable local auton- 
ny. By such means the wishes of 
people in each locality can be 
spected and the desires of none 
ed be forced on the other. In 
me sections of the State the re- 
ities of life will not permit any 
nsiderable deviation from our 
esent practices. In some areas of 
State it is conceivable that in 
ard to some schools, depending 
gely upon the small proportion 
Negro students, the Iccal school 
thorities may deem it advisable 
permit a modest integration 
thout causing disintegration of 
schools. 
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Guests at the VEA Headquarters Open House find de- 


lightful refreshments served by the Richmond League of 


Teachers. 


5. Time 

If we show good faith, and can 
convince the Supreme Court of our 
good faith, we must not only ask 
that discretion be vested in the 
State authorities to bring our prac- 
tices into harmony with the 
Court’s decision, but we must im- 
press the Court with the necessity 
of indefinite time which these 
changes may require. Perhaps this 
time in some sections of the State 
will be less than in others. In cer- 
tain sections, even where good faith 
is shown and courageous efforts are 
made, none of us here present may 
live to see the day when substan- 
tial changes occur. This truth seems 
to be an inescapable fact rooted in 
customs and a way of life which 
has existed in Virginia for over 
300 years. 

If the foregoing powers and 
methods are exercised reasonably 
and in good faith after careful fac- 
tual findings, you will find that 
Virginia wil be operating under a 
Plan innately conservative which 
will permit the following results: 

1. No child of either race will 
be compelled to attend a school for 
children of the other race. 

2. No teacher of either race will 
be compelled to teach in a school 
for children of the other race. 

3. Individual attainments will 
be recognized. 

4. We can keep our public 
school system and retain Section 
129 of the State Constitution 
which guarantees the establishment 
and maintenance of an efficient sys- 









tem of public free schools through- 
out the State. 

5. We can keep our compulsory 
attendance laws. We do not want 
to destroy or stunt the education of 
any boy or girl in the schools of 
Virginia, white or Negro. 

6. Each locality will have the 
privilege of working out its own 
solution to its own particular prob- 
lem. 

The foregoing proposed Plan, 
as you readily see, contains certain 
key suggestions. It recognizes 
states rights but emphasizes also 
states’ responsibilities. It recognizes 
gradualism but emphasizes good 
faith. It recognizes individual lib- 
erties and private enterprise but em 
phasizes that these liberties and 
prerogatives belong both to the 
Negro people and the white people. 

One thing above all others is 
paramount. We Virginians, all of 
us, must find a way. We must not 
fail. Failure will mean for us a 
bitter epitaph in history. Success 
will mean a political and social 
monument more noble than any 
earned since the early days of the 
republic. 

Perhaps Almighty God, through 
his all sufficient Grace, will confer 
upon our spirits the vision, upon 
our minds the wisdom, and upon 
our hearts the courage to enable us 
to solve the problems of segrega- 
tion and discrimination in our so- 
ciety in such a way that the people 
of Virginia will be better Chris- 
tiars. better citizens and better 
friends. 
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Program of Action 


Virginia Education Association—1954-55 





1. It is imperative when our economic way of life is fighting for survival that the schools 
as never before serve as the laboratory of democracy where our great national heritage is taught; 
where patriotism is inculcated; where the responsibilities and duties of citizenship are learned 
and where the seeds of individual initiative and free enterprise are planted. We, therefore, rec- 
ommend that education for economic understanding be an area of investigation, study, and em- 
phasis during the current school year. 


2. These complex and troubled times call for inculcation of moral and spiritual values: 
through training in the Three R’s; teaching students to think; developing desirable character 
traits; attention to both mental and physical health; emphasis upon the scientific fields; train- 
ing for good citizenship in a democracy; wholesome family life; and competency in human re- 
lations. 


3. Therefore, we dedicate ourselves anew to educating the youth of Virginia in the several 
areas which are so necessary for individual and social competence in this difficult and complex 


time. 


4. To accomplish this demands the best teachers obtainable. It requires that teachers now in 
service improve themselves professionally by summer school attendance, extension courses, in- 
stitutes, and workshops. It also requires a careful screening of prospective teachers so that only 
the most fit are permitted to enter the profession. It requires the elimination of the unfit, the 
mediocre, the undedicated individual. 


5. We deplore the degree of inequality of educational opportunity existing in the State; in- 
equality of buildings, equipment, offerings, qualifications of teachers and the amount invested 
per child. Some school divisions, for example, invest three times as much out of local funds 
per child as do others. 


6. In order that these inequalities can be decreased, we recommend the distribution of a 
much higher percentage of new State funds on an equalization basis; that is, State funds to be 
provided in relation to local ability and effort. 


7. In order to hold and attract a competent teaching staff, as well as to provide the best pos- 
sible instruction for the youth of Virginia, we recommend: 


a. The reduction of class load to the point where twenty-five pupils will be the maximum 
number in any classroom. 


b. The establishment by the 1956 session of the legislature of a State-wide minimum sal- 
ary of $2800 to $4400 for the Bachelor degree teacher, the maximum to be realized in eight 
years with annual increments of $200 per year: the establishment of a salary scale for Normal 
Professional, elementary and special certificated teachers of $2500 to to $4100 with eight annual 
increments of $200 per year; the establishment of a salary schedule for holders of the Master’s 
degree of $3000 to $4600 with eight annual increments of $200 per year, and that $100 be 
allowed for each additional thirty (30) hours of graduate credit, beyond the Master degree, not 


to exceed sixty (60) hours. 


c. Permitting the accumulation of sick leave up toa maximum of ninety days, at the rate 
of ten days the first year and ten days each succeeding year until the maximum is reached. 


d. A strengthening and improving of our State teachers colleges by: (1) Expanded facili- 
ties; (2) Adoption of a salary schedule in line with that now prevailing in other State-sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning; (3) Increase in the number of scholarships for teachers; 
(4) Increase in State funds for operation and maintenance. 


8. We recommend the following changes in the Virginia Supplemental Retirement System: 
a. The Virginia Supplemental Retirement Act be amended to provide a member retiring 
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under the early service retirement provision, effective upon attaining age 60, and credited with 
thirty or more years of service, in the Retirement System, a retirement allowance from the Vir- 
ginia Supplemental Retirement System without the allowance being actuarially reduced. 


b. That any person retired prior to March 1, 1952, under the provisions of the Virginia 
Retirement System, or the old Teacher Pension System in effect prior to July 1, 1942, for 
service with thirty or more years of service, be guaranteed a minimum annual allowance of $960 
when age 65 is attained. 


c. That any member of the VSRS without credit for service prior to July 1, 1942, due to 
service not being performed within three years prior to July 1, 1942, be credited with such 
service. 


d. That any member retired under the disability provision of the VSRA shall receive a 
minimum disability allowance of $1200 annually. 


e. Section 51-111.54 of the 1954 Cumulative Supplement of the Code of Virginia, 1950, 
should not be further amended to permit retention of member who has attained age 70 in 
service after July 1, 1956. 


f. ‘That all compensation payable to teachers by school boards including summer school 
and other supplementary work, be used in determining retirement. 


g. That members of the present Virginia Supplementary Retirement System and new mem- 
bers be permitted to purchase credit for teaching services in other states, provided they are in- 
eligible for deferred benefits for such service in those states. 


h. That members of the present Virginia Supplementary Retirement System who did not 
elect the 1942 State plan, be permitted to purchase credit for the years of service they did not 
participate. Such members electing to purchase non-participating service be charged the basic 
rate, with interest prevailing during those years which they were inactive in the Virginia Sup- 
plementary Retirement System. 


9. We favor the provision of Federal aid to the States for school construction. 


10. Constitutional Amendment— 


We strongly endorse the constitutional amendment making the Virginia Supplemental 
Retirement Fund available for loan to counties for school construction, and urge our 
members to encourage all Virginia citizens to vote in famor of this amendment when it is 
presented on November 2. 


11. We renew our welcome to the public, fo whom the schools belong, to help in planning 
the curriculum, the operation, expansion and maintenance of our public school system. 


12. We must carry on a continual program of information concerning the many accomplish- 
ments and assets of our schools as well as point out our liabilities which result from obsolete 
and insufficient buildings, over-crowded classrooms, and an inadequate supply of qualified teach- 
ers, and the lack of equality of educational opportunity. 


13. Every teacher in Virginia should be a registered voter, if eligible. 


14. We should foster the active participation of teachers in community life and the school 
schedule should be made sufficiently flexible to permit community activity. 


15. We realize that these objectives can only be achieved by each of us individually assuming 
responsibility for vigorous local action and cooperative effort with lay individuals and groups. 


16. We must individually strive to grow into more complete professional status to the end 
that as a great profession, teaching will receive that public recognition and support so indispens- 
able if the boys and girls of Virginia are to receive the best possible education for life in a com- 
plex and troubled world. 


17. That we, through tke Board of Directors, appoint a fair-minded, unbiased, just com- 
mittee to study during the school year, 1954-55, the problem of integration of the Virginia 
Education Association and the Virginia Teachers Association, with a view toward making 
recommendations to the VEA Delegate Assembly at the first regular meeting during the next 
annual convention. 

18. In order that viewpoints of educators may be represented on the Governor's Commission 


to study the Supreme Court decision, we urge him to appoint to the commission a member of 
the State Department of Education and a member of the Virginia Education Association. 
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Culled from Convention Speakers 


**Misfits”’ 


“The usual procedure throughout a 
large part of our State and nation of 
sending the so-called ‘misfit’ out of 
school and into the juvenile court does 
not solve anything, but tends to aggra- 
vate the situation”, Judge K. A. Pate 
of the Roanoke Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court, told the Department 
of Secondary School Principals. 

“To many of our courts are bur- 
dened with problems that belong to 
the schools, to the communities, and 
to us. Advancement toward solving 
the deliquency question must be made 
... not through the courts but through 
agencies that are equipped to readjust, 
recreate and train the child. 

“When the court must be resorted 
to, all it can do is to start the process 
looking toward readjustment. 

“In these changing times, it is more 
important than ever that the schools 
so adjust their programs to include a 
place for the maladjusted, or so-called 
problem child, who ordinarily does not 
‘fit.’ 

“There are today many agencies, 
both public and private, that if prop- 
erly harmonized can help solve the 
problem.” 


Drop-Outs 

The drop-out problem in Virginia’s 
high schools was pointed up by Alfred 
L. Wingo, supervisor of research for 
the State Department of Education, 
on a panel discussion for the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents. Figures given 
showed that nearly 98 per cent of Vir- 
ginia’s children between the ages of 6 
and 12 attend elementary school, but 
high school enrollment in the State 
(persons 13 through 17) drops off to 
88.3 per cent. 

Mr. Wingo said that factors causing 
the increase in drop-outs near the end 
of high school included social and 
economic pressures on students to earn 
a living, the difficulty—especially fi- 
nancially—for school systems to pro- 
vide an adequate educational program 
for high school students, and the com- 
pulsory school attendance law which 
is ineffective after a student reaches 
the age of 16. 


Atomic Age 
President Colgate Darden of the 
University of Virginia told the De- 
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partment of Superintendents that he 
thought Virginia might give serious 
thought to the establishment of a 
number of junior colleges throughout 
the State. 

He said two years of college train- 
ing would be “ample” in the atomic 
age for many persons who would not 
enter the professions or go on to grad- 
uate schools. 

He said the only way to pursue and 
obtain progress in the coming age of 
atomic power was to “push back the 
intellectual frontier.” In his opinion, 
the public education system would 
have to do most of the pushing. 


Children with Problems 


A laissez-faire method of rearing 
children—the children are permitted 
to develop as they please—may not be 
a good method for all children, sug- 
gested Hazel F. Gabbard, specialist in 
the U. S. Office of Education, in speak- 
ing to the Department of Visiting 
Teachers. 

On the contrary, many children 
need the help of adults in progressing 
toward “possible goals.” These children 
want to be held to some sort of stand- 


ard. 


Children who seem timid in the 
classroom or on the playground may 
be suffering from nothing more serious 
than a lack of experience with other 
children and adults. Such children also 
need time and the assurance that an 
adult is interested in their progress, 


she said. 
Speech Habits 


Oral interpretation—or oral reading 
—can do much to minimize the dif- 
ferences in speech habits and word un- 
derstandings of the 28,000,000 chil- 
dren in the nation’s public schools, ac- 
cording to Dr. Charles G. Caldwell of 
Madison College in speaking to the 
Speech and Drama Section. 

The job of the teacher in the ele- 
mentary school in the area of oral in- 
terpretation is twofold, he said. 

Such teachers must “help the child 
present intelligently and responsively 
the thought he wishes to express and 
help the child employ his peculiar 
equipment for speaking so that the 
listener will hear him easily and accept 
his voice as reasonably free from de- 
fects in diction.” 


Latitude in Industrial Arts 
Dr. M. Ray Karnes, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, urged shop teachers to 
give more latitude to their students 
with desion and not force them to 


VEA BIG THREE take a look at committee reports to be considered by the 
Delegate Assembly. President Joseph B. Van Pelt in center discusses an item with 
Treasurer W. W. Robinson on left, while Executive Secretary Robert F. Williams 


listens. 
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BOARD PONDERS REPORTS. Busy members of the 
VEA Board of Directors take time out of their two-day 
sessions preceding the convention to look at you. Here 
they have been considering committee reports and planning 
for the advancement of the profession. Gathered around 
the table, left to right, are Edward M. Trice, of District B; 
May Joe Craig of District I; M. Howard Bryant of District 
E; Katherine Hoyle, Field Director; Craighill S$. Burks, 
District H; W. W. Robinson, Treasurer; Vernon M. New- 
man, District M; H. H. Walker, Immediate Past President; 





Virginia E. Lewis, President-Elect; Joseph B. Van Pelt, 
President; Mrs. Dorothy M. Fisher, District A; John C. 
Meade, District K; Mary V. DeLong, NEA State Director; 
Mrs. Reba D. Hash, District P; and H. Denis Hoover, Dis- 
trict N. Standing are C. Gordon Higgins, District C; John 
A. Richmond, District O; John D. Meade, District D; 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary; M. H. Bell, 
District G; Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary; 
Robert M. Hook, District F; George B. Wynne, District L; 
and O. P. Sadler, District J. 








copy something they have taken from 





magazines or other places. In permit- 
ting students to do their own design 
work, teachers “come closer to realiz- 
ing the objectives of industrial educa- 
tion.” He also emphasized that stu- 
dents should be given an opportunity 
to select their own projects. 


Mathematics Changing 


Mathematics—once thought to be 
the unchanging school subject—is 
changing every day, the Mathematics 
Section was told by Dr. William A. | 
Gager, professor at the University of | 
Florida. “A case in point, arithmetic 
is being applied to so many social ap- 
plications of importance to pupil liv- | 
ing that it is being considered one of | 
the broad areas of study rather than 


just a narrow subject course,” he said. | | 


s i 





“It is a fact that certain mathe- | 

tical ideas and principles are not | 
subject to change. On the other hand, 
mathematics as a subject is changing 


The math curriculum “must pro- 
le pupils with the materials that 
| give them experiences in using | 
mathematics in their everyday affairs 
in a pleasant and successful way.” 





The Most Dependable 
Low Cost Insurance 


| For Teachers 


Auto Insurance—All types 
Liability — Property Damage — Comprehensive — Collision 


Health and Accident Insurance 
Hospitalization — Income Protection — Surgical 


Sponsored by Virginia Education Association 


| For More Information Write to: 


Horace 
Mann, 


every day.” 116 South Third Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


“Be ashamed to die. . 








Milton D. Phillips 
State Manager 


, until you have won some victory for humanity” 


—Horace MANN 
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1954 Outstanding School Board 


Member 


R. Graham Fizer, chairman of the 
Pulaski County School Board, is the 
1954 recipient of the Distinguished 
Service Award to a Virginia school 
board member. Mr. Fizer is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
American Pigment Corporation of 
Pulaski. 

Selected from a list of 32 nominees 
for the award based on outstanding ac- 
complishment, Mr. Fizer was chosen 
for his work in securing a favorable 
vote on a $2,500,000 school bond is- 
sue and in pushing to get a $4,000,- 
000 building program completed. 
Pulaski County school system faced a 
difficult problem during World War 
II when the Hercules Power Company 
was built in Radford and afterwards 
the schools were terrifically crowded, 
with no funds for new buildings. Mr. 
Fizer, working together with Superin- 
tendent Frank Critzer of Pulaski 
County, succeeded in getting a favor- 
able vote on the bond issue and in 
pushing the building program which 
included seven projects. Pulaski Coun- 
ty now has adequate school housing 
facilities without using any basement 
rooms and no students on double shifts. 

Mr. Fizer’s outstanding leadership 
in working for the best interests of 
the county’s children and his partici- 
pation in the 1950 conference on ““The 
Public and the Public Schools in Vir- 
ginia” also were considered in making 
the award. 

Presentation of the award was made 
by G. Tyler Miller, president of Madi- 
son College, who served as chairman 
of the selection committee. Others on 
the committee included E. W. Chit- 
tum, superintendent of Norfolk Coun- 
ty schools, and Dr. Woodrow W. Wil- 
kerson, supervisor of secondary educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 

Presented in absentia, inasmuch as 
Mr. Fizer was in New York at the 
time, the leather bound Distinguished 
Service Award, accompanied by a 
fifty-dollar U. S. Savings Bond, was 
received on his behalf by G. G. Wygal, 
president of the Pulaski County Edu- 
cation Association. The award was 
given at the Thursday evening gener- 
al session of the Virginia Education 
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R. Graham Fizer 
Chairman 
Pulaski County School Board 


Tenth Anniversary 
Winner of Distinguished 
Service Award in Virginia 


Association convention at the Mosque 
in Richmond. 


Since 1944 this annual award to the 
outstanding school board member has 
been given by the National School 
Service Institute in cooperation with 
its State members—Virginia School 
Equipment Company, Flowers School 
Equipment Company, J. H. Pence 
Company, A. D. Whitney Company, 
Inc., all of Richmond, and John J. 
Morrison Sons, Inc., of Lynchburg. 


Mr. Fizer has been chairman of the 
Pulaski County School Board since 
June 30, 1948 and has served on the 
board for the past decade. He is a 
graduate of Bedford High School and 
holds a BS degree in Chemical Engi- 
neering from Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, where he has also done post 
graduate work and part time teaching. 
Active in his community, Mr. Fizer 
is a member of the Lions Club, Elks 
Club, YMCA Board, Community 
Chest board, and official board of the 
First Methodist Church. He is also 
active in the Virginia Manufacturers 


Association. 





Resolutions of the 
Department of Secondary 
School Principals 


October 28, 1954 
BE IT RESOLVED 

1. That to those who contributed 
so greatly to our guidance, informa- 
tion, and encouragement during our 
conference—Dr. John R. Miles, Dr. W. 
Taliaferro Thompson, Judge K. A. 
Pate, and members of the panels—we 
express our sincere appreciation. 

2. That we express our appreciation 
to Dr. J. Lindley Stiles, Dr. A. M. 
Jarman, Dr. B. J. Chandler and A. L. 
White for their continued interest and 
cooperation in helping us make the 
study of “The Status of the High 
School Principal”. 

3. That we express to Drs’ Dowell 
J. Howard, R. Claude Graham, the 
associate Directors of Instruction, Dr. 
Woodrow W. Wilkerson and the Sec- 
ondary Staff of the State Department 
of Education our confidence -in and 
appreciation of their leadership in 
promoting a vital program of educa- 
tion in Virginia. 

4. That we express our appreciation 
to our outgoing president, L. H. Mc- 
Cue, Jr., and wish for him every hap- 
piness and satisfaction which comes 
from a job well done. 

§. That we wish to thank Mrs. 
Margaret Hudson for providing the 
audio-visual aids for our morning ses- 
sion. 

6. That we express to Radio Station 
WRNL our thanks for the privilege of 
using their attractive and comfortable 
auditorium. 

7. That these resolutions be printed 
in the Virginia Journal of Education 
and copies sent to the appropriate per- 
sons. 

John Richmond, Chairman 
D. R. Reveley 


Sam Coffey 





Winner of Sears Fur Piece 


Phyllis I. Lindamood, teacher 
at Triplett School, Mt. Jackson, won 
the natural stone marten fur neck- 
piece offered by Sears Roebuck Com- 
pany for teachers registering at the 
Sears Ready-to-Wear Department dur- 
ing the recent VEA Convention in 
Richmond. Miss Lindamood was 4 
delegate from the Shenandoah County 
Education Association. 
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New VEA President 


Virginia E. Lewis has been elected 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association for the two-year term, be- 
ginning January 1, 1955. Her election 
by vote of the local associations was 
confirmed by the VEA Delegate As- 
sembly on October 27, 1954. 

Miss Lewis becomes the fourth 
woman to head this State-wide pro- 
fessional organization since its begin- 
ning in 1863. She shares the honor 
with Lula D. Metz who served as 
president in 1922-24, Lucy Mason Holt 
who headed the VEA in 1933-34, and 
Ethel Spilman who was president dur- 
ng 1943-44. 

A classroom teacher for 14 years, 
Miss Lewis is head of the Science De- 
partment and sponsor of the Student 
Cooperative Association at Culpeper 
County High School in Culpeper. She 

a graduate of Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia and 

1s done post-graduate work at the 
College of William and Mary, Univer- 

y of Virginia, and Madison College. 

Miss Lewis comes to this top posi- 
tion with a background of experience 

the organizational work of the Vir- 
zinia Education Association, where she 

ved on the Board of Directors as 
president of District H and again as 
president of District N. She has also 
been a member of the VEA Executive 
Committee, and at the present time 


for DECEMBER, 1954 





she is chairman of the Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

The Credentials Committee report 
certifying the election of Miss Lewis 
follows: 

The Credentials Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association met on 
Thursday, October 21, 1954, in the 
Headquarters Office of the Virginia 
Education Association in Richmond, 
Virginia, to tabulate the ballots in the 
election of President. 

The Committee certifies the election 
of VIRGINIA E. LEWIS as President 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
with the following results: 





Virginia E. Lewis 11,261 

Mary F. Robinson 5,619 
Total 16,880 
Elizabeth Ancell, Chairman, 


Richmond 
C. C. Crouch, Richmond 
Ann E. Davis, Richmond 
Margaret Lipscombe, 
Henrico County 
Ben Saunders, Richmond 





NEA Breakfast 


One hundred and thirty attended 
the NEA breakfast at Ewart’s Cafe- 
teria, Richmond, on October 29. 

Miss Mary V. DeLong, NEA State 
Director, presided and reported on 
NEA membership in Virginia. As of 
October 21, 1954, the record shows 
9438 NEA members. Virginia’s NEA 
membership gain of 1,998 last year 
over the preceding year reflects credit 
upon the leadership and professional 
maturity of teachers in the State. This 
is the largest increase for Virginia in 
more than a decade. A beginning was 
also made during the past year in en- 
rolling NEA life members. The 1954 
Centennial Action Program life mem- 
bership goal for Virginia is 354. A 
total of 113 had been enrolled up to 
September 30. 

Fourteen Life Members were re- 
cruited at the NEA breakfast and suc- 
cess stories told by enthusiastic mem- 
bers from different parts of the State. 

The Arrangements Committee con- 
sisted of N. Celeste Jones, chairman, 
Margaret Burks, Mrs. Estelle Wade, 
and Mrs. Lena Blanton, who served 
as hostesses during the breakfast. 


News Bits 


From Convention 


1,000 additional teachers are needed 
each year to take care of increased en- 
rollment, reported Dr. Robert F. Wil- 
liams. Thirty million dollars will be 
needed in the next ten years to take 
care of salaries for additional teachers 
needed. He pointed out that the aver- 
age cost per classroom, including land 
and all special type rooms, is between 
$15,000-$33,000, in speaking of build- 
ing needs for increased enrollments. 
He emphasized the incredible degree 
of excellence and lack of it among the 
various school divisions of the State 
in educational program, local effort, 
salaries, equipment, and bus transpor- 
tation. He concluded his report by 
pointing up the progress made in par- 
ticipation, professionalism, and public 
support. 


Approximately 6,500 delegates and 
visitors attended the 48th annual con- 
vention and Delegate Assembly in 
Richmond, October 27-29, 1954. 
Largest registration ever recorded 
showed a total of 5,459 actually signed 
in at the registration desk. 


Delegate Assembly confirmed the 
election of Virginia E. Lewis as presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Vice-Presidents confirmed included 
C. Gordon Higgins, re-elected presi- 
dent of District C; Roy Kyle, new 
president of District F; J. Thomas 
Walker, District J; Paul Skeen, District 
K; Aurelia L. Leigh, District L; and 
James R. Duff, District N. 


Amended constitution to limit of- 
fice of Treasurer to three terms and 
established Department of Special Ed- 
ucation. 


Tabled a proposed amendment to 
limit membership to white persons. 


Approved Citizenship Report as 
amended by the Board of Directors, 
deleting items 1 and 2 favoring aboli- 
tion of the poll tax and extending the 
vote to 18-year-olds. 


Amended Retirement Committee re- 
port to permit purchase of credit for 
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teaching service in other states, and 
also to permit members of the present 
Virginia Supplementary Retirement 
System who did not elect the 1942 
State plan to purchase credit for the 
years of service they did not partici- 
pate. Under item No. 1, “35 or more 
years of service” was changed to 30. 


Item No. 6 added to the Retirement 
Committee report by the Board of Di- 
rectors and approved by the Delegate 
Assembly: “That creditable compen- 
sation means the full compensation 
payable to an employee working the 








full time for his position, which is in 
excess of $1200 per annum, and in 
the case of a teacher, shall include all 
compensation payable to the employee 
by the school board.” 

Amended Personnel Policies Commit- 
tee report “to work for improvement 
of State Sick Leave plan to permit an 
accumulation of a maximum of 90 
days, at the rate of 10 days the first 
year and 10 days each succeeding year 


until the maximum is reached.” Also 
amended and reinstated item No. 2 
under Leave—Personal and Sick to 
read “That once the teacher has used 
the accumulated sick leave, the differ- 
ence between the substitute’s pay and 
the teacher’s salary be paid to the 
teacher until she returns to her position 
or is replaced by a regularly employed 
teacher, or has reached the termination 
of her present contract.” 








E LET CHILDREN MAKE > 


THEIR OWN CARDS 


It’s easy to be creative 
with GENIE HANDIPAINT 
or SHAW FINGER-PAINT 





Distinctive, interest- 
ing Christmas cards 
just seem to make 
themselves, so inspir- 
ing and easy to use 
are these fascinating, 
versatile paints. 
Shaw Finger-Paint, 
the original non- 
toxic product, is 
ready to use. Genie 
Handipaint, an inex- 
pensive, vivid, non- 
toxic powder, comes ‘i 














in convenient shaker- . 

top canister. ee 
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Send for free descriptive 
folder on use of Genie 
Handipaint for screen 
printing and finger int- 
ing. Write Dept. -12. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Virginia Education Association 
October 28, 1954 
BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That we reaffirm our belief in public education and urge all school teachers 
and authorities to exert the utmost influence toward the preservation of our 
system of public schools. 

2. That we commend the VEA Board of Directors for its positive action 
in urging that the interests of the membership of this organization can be 
served best through the Virginia Education Association continuing to operate 
on both local and State levels in its customary and traditional manner. 

3. That we urge the VEA Board of Directors, all school personnel and all 
citizens to study very carefully the decision of the Supreme Court on integra- 
tion and this association to withhold formal action until the final decree of the 
Supreme Court is handed down and the State Board of Education has issued 
a specific policy on this problem. 

4. That we endorse the principle of Federal aid to the states for school 
construction. 

5. That we respectfully request the Governor’s Commission surveying the 
capital outlay needs of Virginia to officially include in its study the capital 
outlay needs of the public schools in Virginia. 

6. That we take recognition of the referendum being submitted to the voters 
of Virginia on November 2 authorizing county school boards to borrow money 
for school construction from the Virginia Supplemental Retirement System 
and we urge all school people to support this referendum. 

7. That we enthusiastically endorse the Program of Action that has been 
presented as a separate report of the VEA Board of Directors with reference 
to needed improvements in the Virginia Supplemental Retirement Plan, to pro- 
posed increases in the State Sick Leave Plan, and to continued improvements 
in the State Salary Schedule for teachers. 

8. That we reaffirm our confidence in the State Board of Education for their 
leadership in the cause of education; Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, for his capable leadership, and the staff of the 
State Department of Education for their contribution to the advancement of 
public education in Virginia and in the nation. 

9. That we urge the Honorable Thomas B. Stanley, Governor of Virginia, to 
use all his influence to secure sufficient funds to put the adopted salary schedule 
for teachers into effect more quickly than proposed, and to go forward im- 
mediately with plans to advance the salary schedule to $2800.00-$4400.00, the 
goal set by the VEA in previous delegate assemblies. 

10. That we express our sincere appreciation to the group of legislators 
who worked tirelessly at the last session of the General Assembly to secure 
additional funds for schools, that we urge them to continue their keen interest 
in school affairs and to move forward to secure sufficient funds so that Vir- 
ginia schools can be improved to compare favorably with those in the nation. 

11. That we commend the many organizations in Virginia working for in- 
creased funds for public education and urge that they continue their energies 
toward securing additional support for public education. 

12. That we commend Joseph B. Van Pelt for the efficient and effective 
manner in which he has fulfilled the office of president of the VEA; that we 
pledge to Virginia E. Lewis, President-Elect our continued support. 

13. That we express our appreciation to those who have made this meeting 
in Richmond such a profitable and pleasant affair. 

P. E. Ahalt, Chairman, Giles County 
Janice M. Bland, Norfolk 

Mrs. Earle Blankenbaker, Madison County 
Mrs. Ann Burton, Suffolk 

Elizabeth Clark, Patrick County 

R. C. Cupp, Rockingham County 

Mrs. H. C. Fleenor, Washington County 
Mrs. Grace Harrell, Princess Anne County 
Mrs. Nena Hash, Grayson County 

John Morgan, Buckingham County 

Herbert Saunders, Prince William County 
Amy Smith, Stafford County 

Mrs. Marguerite Stephens, Greene County 
Gem Kate Taylor, Scott County 

John Wornom, York County 
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English Section observed its fortieth 
anniversary during its annual meeting 
on October 29 and paid tribute to 
James M. Grainger of Farmville and 
the late Dr. J. C. Metcalf of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who were co- 
founders of the organization. 


Social Studies Section honored the 
memory of Dr. Robert E. Swindler, 
for many years its president, who died 
October 19, 1954. 


The Delegate Assembly overwhelm- 
ngly defeated a motion to support the 
Supreme Court decision, but agreed to 
, resolution calling for a study of the 
integration of the VEA and VTA. 


School Nurses held their first meet- 
ing as a Section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. 


Scholarship Fund was established for 
teachers, with the first contribution 
of $250 coming from Time Magazine, 
since John Scott, assistant to the pub- 
lisher and speaker for the closing 
night’s session, could not accept the 
honorarium. By action of the Board 
of Directors, fees from the Teacher 
Registration Service will accrue to this 
Scholarship Fund. 





School Savings Committee 


Dr. Alvey reported 94 of the 111 
school divisions set up school savings 


committees during the 1953-54 school 
session. Stamp sales amounted to 


$347,228 during the last school year 
s compared with a total of $340,968 


the previous session. The school quota 


f children exposed to the school sav- 
ngs plan of 124,000 for the state was 


met and surpassed before the Feburary 


1954 deadline with 124,944 pupils re- 


ported. 


In connection with the Student Art 


Project, five entries selected and for- 


irded to Washington for the review 
f the national judges, three of which 
me from Bruton Heights School of 
Villiamsburg, with one each from 
iley’s school of Falls Church and 
ug and Queen Central High School. 


Edward Alvey, Jr., Chairman, 
Mary Washington College 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 


Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 
TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


If your Association does not now have this valuable form 
of “‘income protection’, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, it is suggested that you write for further 
information. Our staff of salaried Home Office repre- 
sentatives stands ready to serve you and your Associa- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 
217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Season ’s 
Greetings 
to Virginia’ 
fine teachers! 


VIRGINIA 
DAIRY 


“The Home of 
Better Milk” 
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of DOLCOWAZX are all 
“built-in” 
expect of this top-quality, pre- 
mium floor wax— 
DOLCOWAX IS DURABLE— 
It wears well, actually improving 
under foot traffic. 
polishing feature means 
long-run economy. 

IT’S EASY TO APPLY—DOL- 
COWAX spreads evenly and 
polishes quickly to its charac- 
teristic soft lustre. MAINTEN- 
ANCE likewise requires a mini- 
mum of man-hours. 

NO “CRAWLING”! — Experi- 
enced floor men specify DOLCO- 
WAX because they know it sec- 
ond-coats beautifully. They get 
a perfect, 
every time... 
tions ... on all types of flooring. 


Write for floor finish literature and see 


BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


ee 


DOLCOWAX 


Beneath the soft, lustrous sheen 





the 


elements you would 


This _self- 
true 


quick, uniform job 
under all condi- 


As for slip-resistance,DOL- 
COWAX has Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approval, of 
course! 
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BUDGET ADOPTED 


RECEIPTS 


Cash Balance 

Association Dues 
Subscriptions 
Advertisements 

Exhibit Booths 
Contributions to Convention 
[nterest on Investment 


| National Education Association 


Miscellaneous 


DisBURSEMENTS 
Salaries and Wages: 
Staff 
Staff Retirement. and Social Security 
Retirement for Former Business Manager 
Expense for Treasurer’s Office 


Travel: 
President 
Executive Secretary 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
Field Director 
Miscellaneous 


General Office Expense: 
Postage 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Supplies 


Journal of Education: 
Printing 
Paper 
Mailing 
Cuts 
Education Communications Service 
Addressograph Supplies 


Committees: 
Board of Directors 
Committees 


Convention and Conferences: 
State Convention 
NEA Convention 
Meeting of Department Heads and Presidents of 
Sections 
Local Leaders Conference 
Fredericksburg Conference 
Miscellaneous 








Estimated Estimated 
1954-55 1955-56 

$ 418.07 $ 1,673.69 
103,000.00 106,500.00 
475.00 475.00 
17,000.00 17,000.00 
6,500.00 6,500.00 
1,000.00 1,000.00 
250.00 250.00 
3,700.00 2,900.00 
225.00 225.00 
$132,568.07 $136,523.69 
$ 45,511.50 $ 46,399.00 
5,200.00 5,200.00 
960.00 960.00 
350.00 350.00 

$ $2,021.50 $ 52,909.00 
$ 500.00 $ 500.00 
1,000.00 1,000.00 
700.00 700.00 
1,200.00 1,200.00 
100.00 100.00 

$ 3,500.00 $ 3,500.00 
$ 2,650.00 $ 2,650.00 
2,000.00 2,000.00 
4,500.00 4,500.00 

$ 9,150.00 $ 9,150.00 
$ 14,750.00 $ 14,850.00 
7,700.00 8,100.00 
1,050.00 1,100.00 
1,600.00 1,600.00 
375.00 375.00 
125.00 125.00 

$ 25,600.00 $ 26,150.00 
$ 2,750.00 $ 2,750.00 
2,000.00 2,000.00 

$ 4,750.00 $ 4,750.00 
$ 6,300.00 $ 6,300.00 
3,800.00 5,350.00 
325.00 325.00 
2,000.00 2,000.00 
1,500.00 





25.00 





25.00 





$ 12,450.00 
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Departments 
Districts 


Sections 


Miscellaneous: 
Publications and Research 


Dues to Organizations 


Permanent Fund aS 


Departments, Districts and Sections: 


Repairs and Service to Equipment 


Office Equipment 


Auditing Services . 


Southern States Work Conference 


Present for President wo 


Repayment of Loan to Preventorium Fund and 


Interest 


Interest on Money Borrowed from Bank and Pre- 


ventorium Fund for Current Operation 


VEA News 


Contingent Fund 


Total Disbursements 


Cash Balance 
GRAND TOTALS 





PH ED SPR $ 1,000.00 





2,000.00 $ 2,000.00 
3,200.00 3,200.00 
2,500.00 2,500.00 
$ 7,700.00 $ 7,700.00 
$ 1,000.00 
450.00 450.00 
7,261.80 5,585.00 
500.00 500.00 
1,000.00 1,000.00 
650.00 650.00 
450.00 300.00 
300.00 
1,136.58 1,105.26 
175.00 175.00 
2,400.00 2,400.00 
399.50 125.00 
$ 15,822.88 $ 13,290.26 





$130,894.38 





PERMANENT FUND BUDGET 


Cash Balance 
R ental 


Current Fund 


DisBURSEMENTS 


\gent’s Commission for Rental 
Salaries (Janitor and Maids) 
Electricity 

Heating 


Water 


RECEIPTS 


initorial Supplies and Equipment .. 


surance for three years 
pairs and Maintenance 
Xs 


ncipal and Interest on Mortgage 


Total Disbursements 


Cash Balance 
GRAND TOTALS 


DECEMBER, 1954 


$132,949.26 











$ 1,673.69 $ 3,574.43 
$132,568.07 $136,523.69 
Estimated Estimated 
1954-55 1955-56 
$ 25.72 $ 226.86 
15,074.76 15,074.76 
7,261.80 5,585.00 
$ 22,362.28 $ 20,886.62 
$ 841.80 $ 841.80 
3,350.00 3,400.00 
3,800.00 3,800.00 
700.00 700.00 
250.00 250.00 
750.00 750.00 
1,600.00 
2,000.00 2,000.00 
853.82 853.82 
7,989.80 7,853.00 
$ 22,135.42 $ 20,448.62 
$ 226.86 $ 438.00 
$ 22,362.28 $ 20,886.62 
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Visualize 


daily lesson 








DA-LITE* 
MODEL “B” 
SCREEN 


In classrooms, lecture 
halls and small audi- 
toriums, this con- 
venient hanging screen assures bril- 
liant, sharp projection at moderate 
cost. End cap has bracket for hanging 
from wall or ceiling. 

Available in 11 sizes 30” x 40” 
through 72” x 96”. 





30” x 40” ___ ...$13.50 
40” x 40"____ -.. 14.50 
eT EE Geb erine cer menconve 18.00 
news anne 20.75 


Catalogues of other models 
available upon request. 


The finest available in audio 
equipment and materials. 


714-16 North Cleveland St. 
Richmond, Va. 
Phone 6-5403 





























BORROW $50 TO $300 {sz xoun 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 


pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 


ment required on 


incipal during payless summer 


months. Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 
this ad today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE, DEPT, C srunoin6e, ALA, 
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Minutes of Business Sessions 


of the Delegate Assembly 


Mosque Auditorium, Richmond 


Wednesday, October 27, 1954 
8:00 P.M. 


1. Opening. President Joseph B. Van 
Pelt called the first business session of the 
Forty-Eighth Annual Convention to order. 
Invocation was said by Robert Temple 
Ryland, new Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond-Westmoreland Counties. Presi- 
dent Van Pelt presented VEA staff mem- 
bers. 

2. President’s Address. Mr. Van 
Pelt described his activities during the past 
year in visiting local associations, legisla- 
tion of educational interest, and the efforts 
of this Association in promoting better 
legislation by working with the General 
Assembly. He described in enthusiastic 
terms the outlook for Virginia's children 
in education. 

A letter received from the president of 
the Virginia Teachers Association and Mr. 
Van Pelt's reply as recommended and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors, was ex- 
plained to the Assembly. The recommended 
answer stated by the President of this As- 
sociation that the Board of Directors of 
the Virginia Education Association had 
agreed that the interests of the member- 
ship of this organization can be served best 
through the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion continuing to operate on both local 
and State levels in its customery and tra- 
ditional manner. 

3. Executive Secretary’s Report. Dr. 
Williams outlined some “‘incredibilities’’ 
with relation to education—(1) The con- 
tinuing rising birthrate and its effect upon 
the schools; (2) the differences between 
the school divisions throughout the State 
in what they offer, and (3) the problems 
which have resulted from the Supreme 
Court decision. Three things can be done: 
Participation, Professionalism, and Public 
Support. Only through united effort can 
we progress, he stated, and spoke of the 
unlimited power of this organization if 
it rises to the challenge. 

4. Rules of Procedure. Miss Cornelia 
Adair, Parliamentarian, read the rules by 
which this meeting would be governed: 
(1) No member shall speak in debate more 
than twice during the same day on the 
same question and no longer than five 
minutes at one time unless permission is 
granted by a majority vote of the Dele- 
gate Assembly at that session; (2) Reso- 
lutions for the Resolutions Committee 
must be in the hands of the Committee 
not later than tomorrow, Thursday, Oc- 
tober 28, at 10:00 A.M.; they may be 
given to any member of the Committee or 
left at VEA Headquarters; (3) All main 
resolutions submitted for consideration 
shali be in writing and shall be signed by 
the maker and seconder; (4) Questions 
may be directed to the Parliamentarian 
through the Chairman. These convention 
rules were accepted on motion by Mary V. 
DeLong of Roanoke, seconded by Paul 
Behrens of the University of Virginia. 
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5. Minutes. On motion by Robert 
Temple Ryland, seconded by Gordon Hig- 
gins of Richmond, reading of the minutes 
of the 1953 Delegate Assembly was dis- 
pensed with inasmuch as they had been 
published in the December 1953 issue of 
the Virginia Journal of Education. 

6. Treasurer’s Report. W. W. Rob- 
inson gave the report of the Treasurer 
and moved its adoption, which was sec- 
onded by Edward Trice of Drewryville 
and carried. 

7. Budget Report. H. H. Walker of 
Charlottesville, immediate past president 
of the Association, presented the budget 
and gave the salary scale for positions of 
the VEA staff. On motion duly made, 
seconded by O. P. Sadler of Buckingham, 
the budget was approved as presented. 

8. Citizenship Committee. Report of 
this committee was presented by Eleanor 
Berger, Chairman. George Wynne of 
Willis Wharf moved to accept the report, 
which was seconded by Gordon Higgins. 
Miss Berger called attention to several 
items deleted by the Board of Directors. 
Malcolm Tenney of Buena Vista moved 
that No. 1 of the report: ““That the VEA 
work with the General Assembly to abolish 
the Capitation Tax as a prerequisite for 
voting’, be included. Seconded by Frank 
Weiser of Albemarle, the motion was 
LOST. The original motion carried. 

9. Constitution Committee. Alfred 
Curtis, Hopewell, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, presented three proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution: 

1. Limit the term of office of the 
Treasurer—‘‘A treasurer who had held 
office as such for three terms shall not 
again be eligible for this office.’ Adop- 
tion of this amendment was moved by 
R. M. Hook of Fairfield, seconded by 
W. W. Robinson of Floyd, and carried. 

2. Add to list of Departments and 
Sections—'‘‘Department of Special Ed- 
ucation”’, heretofore a Section. May 
Joe Craig of Abingdon moved the 
adoption of this amendment which was 
seconded by Gordon Higgins and car- 
ried. 

3. Article II, Members, Section 1, 
add the word ‘white’ in front of ‘per- 
son’, making it read ‘“‘Any white per- 
son actively engaged... ."’ S. A. Owen 
of Sussex County moved the adoption 
of this amendment, seconded by George 
B. Wynne. Several questions were asked 
as to what races this would exclude and 
why the Board considered this neces- 
sary. R. M. Hook moved that this 
proposed amendment be tabled, Sec- 
onded by Gordon Higgins, the motion 
carried. 

10. Journal Committee. Mrs. O. A. 
Broughton, chairman, presented her report 
and moved its adoption, seconded by 
Frank Weiser of Albemarle. 

Charles Houghton, Jr. of Arlington 
asked to be recognized and expressed his 
opposition to an article published in the 
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January 1954 issue of the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education, which he stated was 
political in content. In reading a prepared 
statement, he told of writing the editor 
his views. Dr. Williams explained it was 
the policy of the Journal to include articles 
which are provocative. Mr. Houghton 
moved that his statement be made a part 
of the Journal Committee report—that 
is, not to include nor deal with political 
issues in the Journal. Seconded by Simeon 
Taylor of Arlington, the motion was 
LOST. A vote on the original motion to 
accept the report as presented by the chair- 
man was carried. 

11. Presentation of Vice-Presidents 
Elect. Mr. Van Pelt presented the names 
of the following for confirmation by the 
Delegate Assembly as Vice-Presidents: 
District C—C. Gordon Higgins, Rich- 
mond, (re-elected) ; District F—Roy Kyle, 
Bedford; District J—J. Thomas Walker, 
Orange; District K—Paul Skeen, Clint- 
wood; District L—Aurelia L. Leigh, 
South Norfolk; and District N—James R. 
Duff, Front Royal. They were confirmed 
on motion by Mrs. Katherine Hopper of 
Fairfax, seconded by George B. Wynne. 

12. Presentation of President-Elect. 
Mr. Van Pelt presented Virginia E. Lewis 
of Culpeper. W. W. Robinson moved 
that Miss Lewis be confirmed as President 
of the Virginia Education Association. 
Seconded by Gordon Higgins, the motion 
carried. 

13. Session Adjournment. The first 
general session adjourned at 10:40 P.M. 


Thursday, October 28, 1954 
11:00 A.M. 


14. Second Business Session was 
called to order by President Joseph B. Van 
Pelt. 

15. Necrology Service. Tribute was 
paid to 53 Virginia teachers who had died 
during the past year in a memorial service 
conducted by Margaret Baker, chairman 
of the Necrology Committee. The invo- 
cation was said by The Reverend Carl J. 
Sanders, President of the Richmond Min- 
isters Association. 

16. Retirement Committee _ report 
was presented by Roy Kyle in the absence 
of the Committee Chairman, Dr. Edward 
Rutter. Mr. Kyle moved the adoption of 
this report, seconded by R. M. Hook. 
William D. May of Arlington, District 
H, moved to amend the report to include 
the following two items: 

1. That members of the present Vir- 
ginia Supplementary Retirement System 
and new members be permitted to 
purchase credit for teaching services in 
other states, provided they are ineligible 
for deferred benefits for such service in 
those states. 

2. That members of the present Vir- 
ginia Supplementary Retirement System 
who did not elect the 1942 State plan, 
be permitted to purchase credit for the 
years of service they did not participate. 
Such members electing to purchase non- 
participating service be charged the 
basic rate, with interest prevailing 
during those years which they were in- 
active in the Virginia Supplementary 
Retirement System. 
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FIRST SESSION of Delegate Assembly gets under way 
with President Joseph B. Van Pelt presiding. Seated on the 
platform are, left to right, Phyllis G. Brown, Assistant 
Editor, Virginia Journal of Education; Robert Temple Ry- 
land, new superintendent of Richmond-Westmoreland 
Counties who offered the invocation; Eleanor Berger, chair- 
nan, Citizenship Committee; Aurelia L. Leigh, president- 
elect, District L; Mrs. O. A. Broughton, chairman, Journal 





Committee; Katherine Hoyle, Director of Field Services; 
Alfred Curtis, chairman, Constitution Committee; Virginia 
E. Lewis, VEA President-Elect; Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary, VEA; Cornelia Adair, Parliamentarian; 
W. W. Robinson, Treasurer, VEA; H. H. Walker, Imme- 
diate Past President; T. Preston Turner, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary; Roy Kyle, President-Elect, District F; C. 
Gordon Higgins, re-elected president, District C; and James 
R. Duff, President-Elect, District N. 
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statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 
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Long Distance 





Long Distance is the fast, convenient way to wrap 
everything up when you're planning a trip. Reserva- 
tions are made, relatives and friends are notified, and 
you’re on your way! 


Service is courteous, dependable, low in cost. So use 
it often and talk as long as you like. Rates are even 
lower after 6 P.M. and all day on Sundays. Remember, 
your calls go through faster when you call by number. 


Why not start planning your trip by Long Distance now? 


of Virginia 





The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 














Richard Carrigan of Arlington seconded 
the motion. : 

In discussing amendment No. |, Mr. 
Carrigan pointed out that since Virginia 
was faced with the problem of attracting 
new teachers, this feature would encour- 
age and enduce experienced teachers from 
other areas. Vote on item No. | carried. 

On item No. 2, Mr. May moved to ac- 
cept this amendment. Seconded by Mrs. 
Bess Moorhouse of Buchanan County, the 
motion carried. 

Eric Rhodes of Arlington moved to 
amend No. 1 under Recommendations by 
changing the number of years from 35 to 
30. Seconded by Malcolm Tenney of 
Buena Vista, the motion carried. 

Vote on the original motion was called 
for and carried. 
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17. Committee of Trustees. Joseph 
E. Healy reported the purchase of property 
adjacent to the Headquarters building for 
$12,650; he also called attention to an 
item included in the Permanent Fund un- 
der Liabilities in the Treasurer's Report, 
namely, ‘‘Mortgage Notes Payable’ in the 
amount of $57,766.11, the balance due 
on the Headquarters building. Mr. Healy 
moved acceptance of his report which was 
seconded by Walter Fullen of Augusta 
County and carried unanimously. 

18. Personnel Policies Committee. 
Craighill S. Burks, chairman, moved adop- 
tion of his report as amended by the Board 
of Directors, seconded by J. D. Smith of 
Hampton. 

Much discussion centered on item No. 
4 under Leave—Personal and Sick. Rob- 





ert Bogen of Fairfax County asked why 
this was deleted by the Board of Directors. 
Mr. Burks replied that it was thought to 
be unworkable administratively. Motion 
was made by Mr. Bogen to retain this 
item, seconded by Earl J. Dodrill of Fair- 
fax. Motion LOST. 

Helen Winslow of South Norfolk asked 
why No. 2 under this section on Leave had 
been deleted by the Board. Mr. Burks 
stated that administratively it would be 
impractical in many ways, and that was 
the reason the number of days in item No. 
1 had been changed from 75 to 90—and 
that the Board felt it would strengthen 
the sick leave recommendation. Richard 
Carrigan moved that item No. 2 be in- 
cluded in the report, seconded by Robert 
Horn of Fairfax County. Much discus- 
sion centered on this motion. Mr. Rhodes 
of Arlington suggested that it be amended 
by adding ‘‘or has reached the termination 
of her present contract.’’ Question was 
called for and the President declared the 
motion lost. A standing vote was re 
quested and the motion was declared car- 
ried. 

J. D. Smith of Hampton moved that 
item No. 1 under Leave, in the fourth 
line the figure be changed from 5 days to 
10 days. Mrs. Evelyn Allen of Lynchburg 
seconded the motion, which carried. 

Robert Marks of Henrico County 
moved that on item No. 2, to make it 
clearer, the first sentence should read: 
“That once the teacher has used the ac 
cumulated sick leave, the difference be 
tween the substitute’s pay and the teach 
er's salary be paid to the teacher until she 
returns to her position or is replaced by 
a regularly employed teacher, or has 
reached the termination of her present con 
tract."’ Craighill Burks seconded the mo 
tion which was carried. 

The original motion then was voted on 
and carried. 

Eric Rhodes of Arlington moved that 
Mr. Burks and his Committee be com- 
mended for the excellence of their report. 
Seconded by Ralph Guinther of Arling- 
ton, the motion carried. 

19. Prefessional Standards and 
Teacher Education Committee. Dr. 
Edward Overton, Dean, Department of 
Education, University of Richmond, and 
Chairman of this Committee, presented the 
report as printed. R. M. Hook moved 
adoption of the report and Code of Ethics 
as attached thereto. Seconded by Malcolm 
Tenney, the motion carried unanimously. 

20. Public Relations Committee. 
Mrs. W. R. Garland, chairman, gave this 
Committee’s report. It was adopted on 
motion by Mrs. Beverley S. Hathaway of 
Pulaski County, seconded by Elizabeth 
Hardwicke of Richmond. 

21. Welfare Committee. Virginia E. 
Lewis, Chairman, presented this Commit- 
tee’s report and called attention to the 
increase in membership in the Preventorium 
this year over last year, as well as an in- 
crease in the use of the Preventorium. 
Mrs. Katherine Hopper of Fairfax moved 
acceptance of this report, which was sec- 
onded by Robert Soles of Alexandria, and 
carried unanimously. 

22. Recess Motion. Lost. Eric Rhodes 
of Arlington moved to recess until 7:00 
P.M., seconded by Mrs. Annie Stiff of 
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Roanoke County. The motion was 
amended to recess until 3:00 P.M. to 
which the seconder agreed. Motion was 
LOST. 

23. Program of Action. Dr. Wil- 
jiams explained the purpose of the Pro- 
gram of Action. John Palmer of Arling- 
ton presented the following resolution to 

included in the Program of Action: 

“That we, through the Board of 
Directors, appoint a fair-minded, un- 
biased, just committee to study during 
the school year, 1954-55, the prob- 
lem of integration of the VEA and 
the VTA, with a view toward making 
recommendations to the VEA Delegate 
Assembly at the first regular meeting 
during the next annual convention.” 
Mrs. Annie B. Stiff of Roanoke Coun- 
seconded the motion. John Atkins of 
rlington spoke in favor of the resolu- 
n, while William Wright, also of Ar- 
lington, urged the delegates to vote for the 

tion to study this problem. Motion 

rried. 

Mrs. Cora Johnson, Hopewell, moved 

amend c under No. 7, page 2, to com- 
ply with the change in the Personnel 
Policies Committee report, namely to per- 

t accumulation of sick leave up to a 
naximum of ninety days, at the rate of 
n days the first year and ten days each 
succeeding year until the maximum is 
reached. Seconded by Mrs. Mae Llewellyn 
of Warwick, the motion carried. 

Attention was called also to b under 
No. 7—an addition should be made to 
make this agree with the Personnel Poli- 
cies report—‘‘and that $100 be allowed 

r each additional thirty (30) hours of 
graduate credit beyond the Master’s De- 

ree, not to exceed sixty (60) hours.”’ 

Phil Fuller of Fairfax made the follow- 
ng motion: “In order that viewpoints of 
educators may be represented on the Gov- 
ernor's Commission to study the Supreme 
Court decision, we urge him to appoint to 
the Commission a member of the State 
Department of Education and a member 

the Virginia Education Association.” 
Seconded by Robert Horn of Fairfax, the 
1otion carried unanimously. 

Malcolm Tenney of Buena Vista moved 
that item 18 be added to the Program of 
\ction: ““That the Virginia Education 
\ssociation go on record as endorsing a 

s tax in the State of Virginia, the pro- 

is of which would go for education.” 

G. W. Howard of Stafford County 
nded the motion, which was LOST. 

4. Resolutions Committee. P. E. 

alt, Chairman, presented the resolutions 

moved their adoption, seconded by 

M. Hook. 

Dean Brundage of Arlington moved to 

nd the resolutions by deleting Nos. 2 

3, and substituting a resolution of 
which would give endorsement to the 
ion of the Supreme Court on segrega- 
in the public schools. Seconded by 
Harmon of Falls Church, the reso- 
n called forth much discussion. James 
bs of Culpeper stated endorsement 
ld be an extremely unwise move. 
ard Carrigan of Arlington said dele- 
should consider this matter carefully 
not “jump the gun.”’ Before the ques- 
was called for, W. A. Fullen of 
ista County moved that the motion 
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y equipment 


by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company...the only nationally recognized manufac- 
turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 

The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual. 
ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture . . . all 
made under the same exacting standards: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





Mr. J. L. Edwards, Jr., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
Mr. Bruce B. Johnston, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Phone Suffolk 9240 
Phone 4-1753 








not be considered. Seconded by J. W. 
Harville of Southampton County, the mo- 
tion passed. 

Mrs. O. A. Broughton of Chesterfield 
County moved that item No. 2 be deleted 
from the resolutions, seconded by Mrs. 
R. J. Baldwin of Campbell County. John 
Palmer of Arlington urged that the mo- 
tion be carried. On vote, the motion was 
LOST. 

John Harmon of Falls Church moved 
to amend No. 9 by striking out a portion 
of the first sentence to make it read, ‘That 
we urge the Honorable Thomas B. Stan- 
ley, Governor of Virginia, to use his in- 
fluence to secure . . ."". Seconded by Mar- 
garet ‘White of Norfolk, the motion 
carried. 


The Resolutions then were adopted as 
amended. 


Thursday, October 28, 1954 
8:00 P.M. 


25. Music. An organ recital by Paul 
Saunier preceded the third general session, 
which opened with selections by the 
Washington-Lee High School Orchestra 
of Arlington. 

26. Outstanding School Board Mem- 
ber award was made to Graham Fizer, 
chairman of the Pulaski County School 
Board. Presented in absentia, it was re- 
ceived by G. G. Wygal, president of the 
Pulaski Education Association. As chair- 
man of the selection committee for this 
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the boy and the Star 





He is old enough now to know that the ornament on 







the tree is more than simply a star... to understand the 


deeper meaning of Christmastime. 






Now he knows that it is love that has been shining on 






the tree year after year, the love that has wrapped 







and held him ... that has given him food and warmth 


and laughter and the promise of joy to come. 








Life’s great reward is the privilege of giving security to 


those we love—yet it is possible only in a country like ours. 






And, think: When you make your home secure you are 






also helping make America secure. For the strength of 







America grows as the number of its secure homes increases. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word 
—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works — the 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a few dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And automatically in- 
vested in Series “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which 
are turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years 
and 8 months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 

If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3% Series ““H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 




























The U.S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement. It is donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 
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stinguished Service Award, the presenta- 
ion was made by G. Tyler Miller, presi- 
ient of Madison College. 

27. Gevernor’s Message. Governor 
Thomas B. Stanley brought a message of 
encouragement to the teachers of Virginia. 
He was introduced by Dr. Dowell J. 
Howard, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

28. Panel on ‘‘Looking Forward in 
Public Education’’ was moderated by Dr. 

ndley J. Stiles, Dean, University of 

‘irginia. Participants included State Sen- 

r Mills E. Godwin, Jr. of Suffolk; 
Armistead L. Boothe of Alexandria, mem- 
of the House of Delegates; and 
Thomas C. Boushall, president, Bank of 
Virginia, and member of the State Board 
f Education. 


- 


Friday, October 29, 1954 
8:00 P.M. 


9. Music and Entertainment. Ran- 

ph-Macon College Glee Club, Ashland, 
rendered a program of several selections. 
[The Confederate Drill was featured by 
pupils of the Elinor Fry School of the 
Dance 

30. President Honored. President 
Joseph B. Van Pelt and Mrs. Van Pelt 
were presented with a silver service in ap- 
preciation of his services to the Virginia 
Education Association as its president 
during the past two years. Miss May Joe 
Craig made the presentation on behalf of 
the Virginia Education Association. 

31. Address. John Scott, assistant to 

publisher of Time Magazine, New 
York City, just returned from a 15,000- 
lile trip through Europe, the Middle 
East, and Africa, reported on world con- 
tions. 

32. Business Session Re-opened. 
Permission was granted to re-open the 
business of the VEA Delegate Assembly 
n motion by Gordon Higgins, seconded 

R. M. Hook. 

}3. Strengthening Teachers Colleges. 

was agreed to include in the VEA 

gram of Action point 4 from the Joint 
PTA-VEA Policies Commission Program 

Action pertaining to ‘‘strengthening 
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and improving our State Teachers Col- 
leges”’, motion having been made by R. 
M. Hook and seconded by Gordon Hig- 
gins. 

34. Credentials Committee. Eliza- 
beth Ancell, chairman presented the report 
showing the largest recorded registration, 
a total of 5,459. The detailed report was 


accepted on motion duly made and sec- 


onded. 


35. Adjournment. The final session 
of the 48th annual convention and Dele- 


gate Assembly adjourned at 10:15 P.M. 


JOSEPH B. VAN PELT, President 


ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, 
Executive Secretary 








TO HANG ON THEIR TREE //7/” 
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Santa: 5x2” pink paper. Do face in an 
area |” square. Lap 4" and tape. Fiton 
red coat; then beard, cap. Add hook, 

















Beard: 214” square white tissue paper. 
Cut bib shape. Fringe fine for whisk- 
ers. Puton bypicks, paste,tapeorpins. 


Refresh yourself with tasty 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


The delicious flavor and smooth 
chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 














Coat: From 514” square red paper, 
cut a circle. Cut hole in center to fit 
over Santa. Tape, pin or paste on. 

















Cap: Use same paper as coat. Cut it 
5x34". Trim bell shape. Fringe top 
for tassel. Twist. Shape, on. Tape. 






gives you a little lift and helps ease tension. Just try it. Today. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 


16th year. 


VACANCIES NOW TO $400. 
1341 G St. N. 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


Member NATA 


W. — Washington 5, D. C. — REpublic 7-3938 
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THE ASKING 


Yours FOR 





The coupons you clip may bring 
you bright, new ideas that you can use 
or adapt in your class work. Material 
prepared by the advertisers in the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education has been 
especially planned for your use. Some 
of it may not be listed in the column 
below but you may write directly to 
the advertiser for it. Always write the 
advertiser when you are in a hurry for 
his material. The coupon is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 
31. Wayside Wonders Along 

America’s Highways Wall 
mural 8 feet wide. In full color. 
Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes a 
9-page booklet “How to See 
America”, which gives the his- 
torical background of bus travel 
and how to take a bus trip. Both 
the novice and the seasoned trav- 
eler will like this. Booklet also 
includes one page of study out- 
line on bus travel. (Greyhound 


Lines. ) 


59. “Projection Screens” is a 12- 
page folder that will help you 
select the proper screens for your 
projection requirements. Many 
sizes and types are described in 
words and pictures and prices are 
indicated. Models include those 
for either lighted or darkened 
rooms, and for wall, table, or 
tripod. A chart for determining 
the right size screen for your needs 
is also shown. (Radiant Manu- 
facturing Corp.) 


60. Sources of Material published 

for teachers of elementary-school 
science. Eight pages listing 
sources of materials and supplies 


(The 


for elementary science. 
Dryden Press, Inc.) 


9. Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; Lab- 
oratory Equipment; Church Fur- 
niture; Classroom Furniture and 
Laboratory Furniture. Indicate 
which catalog is desired. (South- 
ern Desk Company) 


41. A study chart for New Music 
Horizons. A guide to the kinds 
of musical activities found in 
each book of this classroom music 
program, from preschool through 
junior high school. (Silver Bur- 
dett Co.) 


61. Books from Chapel Hill. 15- 
page catalog containing brief re- 
views of recently published books. 
(University of North Carolina.) 





New Publisher of 
Children’s Plays 


The best in Children’s Theatre liter- 
ature will be published by a new press. 
The new publisher—The Coach House 
Press Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill_—has already published four 
plays: ““Greensleeves’ Magic” by Mar- 
ian Jonson, “Rip Van Winkle”, ““Rama 
and the Tigers”, and “Radio Rescue”, 
all by Charlotte B. Chorpenning. Five 
other plays are now in production. 

The editor of the Coach House 
Press is Louise Dale Spoor, Director of 
the Children’s Theatre at the Good- 
man Memorial Theatre, The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. 

The work of new playwrights to 
be included in future publications will 
add freshness and vitality to Children’s 
Theatre literature. All Coach House 
Press plays have had successful runs in 
at least one of the leading Children’s 
Theatre centers. 








USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Available in school 
year of 1954-55 only 
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VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 








Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
























VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


| 103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


























PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christ- 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value 
or money refunded. Order by mail. Lin- 
coln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., 
Chicago 26, IIl. 
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Miller «Rhoads 


THE Shopping Center 


It’s Christmastime at Miller G Rhoads, 


with special holiday features to 


make this your merriest ever! 


The Stag Shop for men only is 
open on Street Floor—you sip 
coffee and relax while pretty 
shoppers complete your gift list! 


Santa Claus and the Snow Queen 
are once more enthroned in 
Santa’s Wonderland, Seventh 
Floor. Daytime Wonderland 
hours are 10 to 11:30 and 2 to 
4:00; with lunch in the Tea Room 
from 12 to 1:00. Mondays and 
Fridays, Wonderland night hours 
are 6:30 to 8:00 p.m., with Tea 
Room dinner from 5:00 to 6:00 
—bring the children in! 


Felix the King of Clowns and his 
pet pig Amelia are roaming 
through the store daily from 
11:00 to 4:00. Mondays and 
Fridays they’re here from 7:00 to 
8:00 p.m. as well. 


Holiday House on Fifth Floor is 
full of distinctive decorating 
baubles to give your home a 
festive look for the holidays. 


And, of course, the whole store’s 
filled to brimming with the most 
exciting Christmas gifts for 
everybody on your list! 





We'll look forward to seeing you 
soon! 


Shop other weekdays, 9 to 5:30; Mondays and Fridays, 9 ‘til 9 

















AMERICAN SEATING 


OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! 
COST LESS PER YEAR OF SERVICE! 
OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! 


Unequaled for COMFORT . . . American Seating Folding Chairs 
excel in comfort because all seat styles conform to body contours, while 
shoulders rest comfortably against the deep-drawn back panel. Even 
portly people find ample room in the extra width and depth of seats, and 
the extra depth of the formed back panels—important when audiences 
must sit through long meetings. Seat automatically adjusts to size of 


occupant and to various body positions. 


Unequaled for DURABILITY . . . American Seating Folding Chairs 
are engineered for maximum strength. The front legs and the back are 
one continuous length of triangular steel tubing: back legs are of the 
same tubing. Four steel cross-braces insure permanent rigidity, should- 
ered against inside of tubing and securely riveted outside. Deep back 


panels are inserted and welded into tubing. Steel reinforcing bars in- 


side front legs equalize load. 

Unequaled for SAFETY . . . American Seating Folding Chairs are 
the safest folding chairs ever built. They are so expertly designed and so 
carefully manufactured as to be completely free of binding, pinching, or 
snagging hazards. The center of gravity is so located that they cannot 
tip forward in use, even when an excited youngster perches on the very 
front of the seat. This safety is of paramount importance in all public 
seating. 

AMERICAN SEATING CO. FOLDING CHAIRS, IN ACTUAL 
PRACTICE, HAVE BEEN FOR MANY YEARS MEETING EVERY 
FOLDING-CHAIR NEED IN THOUSANDS OF LARGE AND SMALL 
INSTALLATIONS. THEY OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN SCHOOL 
USE. AND IN EVERY CASE, OVER A PERIOD OF YEARS, 
AMERICAN SEATING CHAIRS AVERAGE OUT AT THE LOWEST 
PER-YEAR COST — THE ULTIMATE TEST OF ECONOMY. 


No. 53 Steel Shaped Seat 


AVALIABLE IN 4 SEAT STYLES... 


No. 53 Shaped Steel Seat* 
No. 54 Birch Plywood Seat* 
No. 56 Upholstered Seat 
No. 60 Spring-arch Seat 


*Stocked in Roanoke for immediate delivery. 


For prices and further information contact . . . 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 


ROANOKE and RICHMOND 








